Baltimore, November, 1887. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SPANISH 
GRAMMAR, I. 


I.—INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


Cada uno, which grammar has thus far 
treated exclusively as a substantive pronoun 
(cf. Diez, Rom. Gramm. III,4 90; Wiggers, 
$37, 1; P. Foérster, $308), was frequently em- 
ployed as an adjective in the older stages of 
the langvage down through the sixteenth 
century and occasionally even later; a use 
which is in accordance with the original dis- 
-tributive force of cada (Greek xara’). Unless 
otherwise stated, our illustrations, which do 
_not claim completeness, are quoted from 
Rivadeneyra’s Biblioteca de Autores Espa- 
fioles. 


En cada una casa que matassen cordero, 
Sacrif. 148.—Et cada una virtud de los pannos 
demostrar, Alex. 88.—De cada una tierra 
presentes sennalados, ibid. 2354.—Et dicen 
que dos cosas estan bien a cada un home, 
Cal. €é Dymna, p. 12.—Sabe que cada un home 
ha su medida e su prez, p. 20.—E si quesiére- 
mos tomar la cuenta destas pasiones por 
menudo de cada un home, fallarémos que son 
sin cuenta. Cast. é Doc., c. 67.—E asi todo 
home que quiere ser bueno, debe contra cada 
un pecado guerrear con una virtud, ibid. c. 68. 
—En una tierra habian por costumbre que cada 
un ano facian un sefior, C. Luc. c. 49.—Dari- 
an una gran suma-de doblas en parias cada 
un aio de quantos gelo acordasen, Crénicas 
de los Reyes de Castilla, III, c. 17; 39.—Y 
qued6é obligado 4 dalle cada un aio \argas 
parias, Laz. de Tormes (Luna), c. 13.—En 
esto se pasa desde primero de enero hasta fin 
de diciembre de cada un ato. Guz. de Alf. I, 
' 3,7; cf. II, 1,6; II, 3, 2; Il, 3, 4.—Aytideme 
en esta guerra cada hombre hijodalgo con 
cinco maravedis, cada uno en cada un ajo, 
Wolf y Hofm., Primavera, I, 193.—Cada un dia 
imagino como en aquel vos miré, Juan Manuel 
de Portugal, A su dama.—Y dende en adelante 
en cada un ano, Morel-Fatio, L’Espagne, p. 
65.—Déles é6rden que cada un viniesen A 
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verme. Pers. y Sigism. II, c. 20; 22.—Hecha 
la primera ofrenda en la ciudad y linajes el dia 
de los Reyes en cada un afio. Don. Hablador, 
c. 11.—It will be seen from the above instances 
that this adjective use of cada uno is in the 
later periods of the language confined to the 
phrase cada un ano which is even found in 
a modern writer. Te prometo, santa bendita, 
colgar cada un afo, una pienecita de plata en 
tus aras, para que atestigué el milagro, Fern. 
Cab., Familia de Alvareda, p. 33 (Brockh. ed.). 
In the Poema del Cid cada uno is employed 
substantively in all the ten passages in which 
it occurs. 


Besides cada uno we find cada ef employed 
adjectively in earlier Spanish in the adverbial 
phrase cadal dia (cada el dia) ‘ daily.’ 


Andamos cadal dia, nunqua vos alcangamos. 
Libro de Apoll. 522.—Para que a vos sirva 
cadal dia \o avivo, JRoiz., 1319.—Ca si bien 
catare verA cuantas mercedes Dios le face 
cadal dia, Libro del Caballero, c. 20; cf. c. 
38.—Ca sabed que del dia que home nasce 
fasta que muere, seyendo sano, et sin otro em- 
bargo, cada/ dia se paga mas del vino et cada/ 
dia lo ha mas mester, et cadal dia le empesce 
mas, Libro de los Castigos, c. 2.—Et digovos 
que of decir que un Emperador fué que cada/- 
dia cabalgaba 6 cazaba 6 folgaba con sus 
gentes, Libro de los Estados, c. 59; ibid. c. 
67, 91, 94, 97; part II, c. 41.—Los muchos ser- 
vicios que de vos y de vuestro marido en esta 
casa recibimos de cada/dia, El Patrajiuelo, 1; 
ibid. 19;—y cadaldia deshago mil castillos en 
el viento, Morel-Fatio, L’Espagne, p. 502. 

The substantive pronoun cada uno may take 
its verb or reflective pronoun in the plural, 
according to which the rule of singular predi- 
cate laid down by Wiggers, $37 and P. Forster, 
$308, must be modified. Quando salie le el 
sol, ques tornasse cada vno don salidos son, 
P. C. 2112.—Cada vuo por si sos dones auien 
dados, ibid. 2259. A cada una dellas do /es 
cc marcos de plata, ibid. 1766.—Procurando 
cada uno, no de ofender 4 los contrarios, sino 
de salvar 4 si mismos. Cerv., Galatea, 1. II. 


The adjective pronoun cada may be follow- 
ed by a plural verb: 
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yo 
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Porque en cada suspiro, 

Que en efecto son aire, 

Camaleon de amor, 

Se muda mi semblante. Calderon, Eco y Narciso, II. 


Nouns used as indefinite pronouns, (Cf. Mop- 
ERN LANGUAGE NOTES, May, 1886). 


alcordn de Mahoma, the Koran of Mahomet, La ciencia 
que por el camino me habeis predicado, ha sido alcoriin 
de Mahoma (nothing). Guz. de Alf, II, 2, 6. 

alfiler, pin. Sin faltar ni ux alfiler de toda ella (la bolsa), 
ibid, II, 3. 6. 


arista, beard of corn. Canonista y no legista, no vale una 
arista, Proverb. 

demonio, demon. Nosotros tenemos unos vecinos que no 
valen un demonio, Gil Blas. III, 1. e 

fuelle, skin. Que non ualien X fuelles los que eran ficados, 
Alex. 1876. 


hebilleta, small buckle. Sin faltarme tilde ni Aedilleta de 
hombre. Guz. de Alf. I, 2, 6. 


letra, letter. Mastal cual no le perdoné /etra (al pan), Guz. 
de Alf, I, 2, 3. 

manzana, apple. Non dariedes por su uestidura uma man- 
gana madura, Maria Egipt. 

pelo, hair. Ninguna cosa hay al mundo que me ponga espan- 
to ni desquilate wm Jelo de mi animo. Guz, de Alf. II, 1, 
6. 


quilate, carat. Antes muriera de hambre que bajar escalones 
in faltar um guilate de su punto, Guz. de Alf, II, 1, 2. 


sardina, sardine. No son mas preciados que da seca sardina, 
JRoiz. 794. 

miseria,a misery. Nunca te regala ese padrino miseria? 
Fer, Cab. Lagrimas, p. 192 (Brockh, ed.) 


2.—ADVERBS. 


How distinctly the adverbial suffix -mente 
was felt in early Romance speech as a noun 
meaning ‘‘manner,’’ is among other things 
shown by the fact that prepositions were em- 
ployed in connection with it. This use, though 
adverted to by Carolina Michaelis some years 
ago (Herrig’s Archiv, vol. 65), has, as yet, not 
found recognition in Romance grammar. 
The prepositions used with mente in Spanish 
are 4, en, por and de,of which the latter is by far 
the most frequent. 

Examples with 4- 

Pedidas vos ha e rogadas el myo sennor Alfonsso, 
A tan firme-mientre e de todo corazon. P. C. 2201-2. 
A tan piad te la reclam“, e dixo, Egipc. S. Maria 


E aderezgaron el uno contra el otro, e ferier- 
onse 4 tan rezia mente que quebraron en si las 
lanzas. Chrénica del Cid, c. 8 (ed. Huber). 

Portuguese: Lle ensinou Deus a d0a mente. 


1) 


Pratica de tres pastores, 467 (Herrig’s Archiv, 
vol. 65). 
Examples with en - 
Esto dixo donna Endrina, esta duenna de prestar, Onra et 
non desonra en cuerdamiente fablar.... JRoiz, 653. 
Luego en primera miente 
Dios onrré el buen estado,... P.de Alf. XI. 1596; 


cf, 2102 ; 2278. 
Jamas nunca fara 
En escondida mente 
Cosa que le pesara 
Sabiendolo la gente. Prov. Moral. 413. 


Conociendo cudles eran los habitadores, 
por la politica con que son gobernados, y en 
la observancia que 4 sus leyes tienen, y en 
cudn inviolablemente son guardadas, Guz. de 
Alf. II, 2, 1. 

Example with for: 

Por tan biltada-mientre ven,er reyes del campo: 
Commo si los falasse muertos aduzir-se los cauallos. 
; P. C. 1863-4. 

Examples with de:—This preposition is es- 
pecially frequent in the expression de buena 
mente which is synonymous with de buena 
gana, ‘willingly.’ 

El infante don Sidios era de oriente 


Queries con Alexandre iuntar de buena miente, Alex. 1244. 
Otorgatme ya sennora aquesto de duena miente 
Que vengades otro dia a la fabla solamiente, JRoiz, 650. 

Compare Santa Maria Egipc.; Rimado, 355, 
1287 ; San Dom. 565; San Mill. 90; Sacrif. 219; 
P. de Alf. XI, 430, 1013, 1543; Cast. € Doc. c. 
6, 81; Libro de los Estad. c. 12, 45; Libro del 
Cab. c. 19; Cab. et Escud. c. 23; Conde Luc. 
C. 25, 26; 38. E 4 todo home del mundo que 
quesiese algo rescebir dél, de mejor mente 
gelo daba que lo él tomaba, Cast. é Doc. c. 
55-—E otrosi que en ningund tiempo nunca le 
sirvieron de mejor miente que estonce, Crén. 
Alf. X, c. 21.—Ellas vinieron de muy mala 
mente oyr mis canciones que son dolorosas, 
Danza de la Muerte.—Dan nos lo de mala 
mente a uno que la fruente suda. Rimado, 
355-—Et creed, sefior, que non quesiemos 
tomar esta ley muy de igera mente, Libro de 
los Estados, c. 45.— 

Portuguese : 

E tomai este presente 
Que vos dou com devocio, 


Pouco, e de boa mente. Pratica de tres pastores, 
1006-8, (Herrig’s Archiv, vol. 65.). 


Nascendo de novamente, ibid. 463. 
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3.—CONJUNCTIONS. 


Lo que is found as a conjunction of time 
meaning ‘as long as,’ ‘as soon as:’ Pidi- 
endo el conde de la Torre 4 Don Cleofas y al 
Cojuelo que honrasen aquella junta /o gue 
estuviesen en Sevilla, Guevara, Diablo 
Cojuelo, p. 41. In the sense of /uego que it 
seems to be quite common in South American 
Spanish: Zo gue la noche se puso oscura, hice 
fuerzas para levantarne y me levanté, Man- 
silla, Escursion 4 los Indios Ranqueles I, 38; 
Mas tarde, /o gue nos quedamos solos, le conté 
4 mi madre lo que me habia pasado, ibid. I, 
138; Se puso 4 acomodar su archivo y /o gue 
estuvo en 6rden, cerré el cajon, ibid. II, 30; 
¢ Y qué diran en el Rio 4° los cristianos /o gue 
sepan que vuelvo sin Macias? ibid. II, 180; El 
cencerro de las tropillas me seruia de guia; mi 
caballo iba brioso Zo gue le oia y rumbeaba al 
fin para la querencia, ibid. II, 232. 


4.—SOME CASES OF ATTRACTION. 


When the relative pronoun gwve is construed 
with a preposition, this latter is often antici- 
pated in the writer’s mind before the antece- 
dent, in which case it is either put in both 
places or, as occurs more frequently, omitted 
before the relative. This retrogressive attrac- 
tion of the antecedent by the prepositional 
relative has recently been adverted to by A. 
Tobler (Gréber’s Zeitschrift VIII, 489) but is 
not mentioned by Diez, III,4 379-382, nor is it 
either fully or accurately treated in our Spanish 
grammars (cf. Wiggers, Gramm. d. Span. 
Sprache, $32, b). From the collection of illus- 
trations given below, to which those quoted 
by Tobler, 1. c., may be added, it will be seen 
that the construction in question was rather 
more common in the writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries than would appear 
from Tobler’s remark: ‘ ein Verfahren wie es 
im Spanischen bisweilen entgegentritt ;’’ and 


furthermore that it occurs mostly with the verbs | 


saber, ver, decir, considerar and a few others 
of a similar meaning. The subject becomes 
prepositional: La diferencia sola fué ser ex el 
_ tiempo gze vivié el buen viejo en lo publico, y 
el estrangero en lo secreto, el verdadero. 
Guz. de Alf. I, 1, 2; Cow esto y con la dulzura 
gue me lo habian contado y malas entrajias 
con que lo habian hecho, sin pesarles ya de 


otra cosa, mas de haberles parecido poco, me 
hacia considerar y decir, ibid. I, 2, 8; Cosa es 
facil; otra es ex la gue reparo, ibid. I, 2, 9. 
Pero por mas que aguardaba, el otro ez lo 
ménos que pensaba era ez acudir 4 la cita. 
Fer. Cab. La Gaviota, II, c. 4. 

The direct object of the verb is still more 
frequently affected by the construction of the 
relative, notably with the verbs decir, con- 
siderar, saber, ver and a few others of similar 
meaning: El mayordomo viendo ez el mal 
caso que habia caido, .... urdié otra peor, 
Patrafiuelo, 7; La present6 4 su mujer la 
marquesa contandole de la suerte gue la habia 
hallado, ibid. 21; Eché de ver con el cuidado 
gue la miraba. Guz. de Alf. I, 1,2; Considera 
del modo gue quisieras las fiestas, ibid. I, 1, 7; 
No sabiendo ez lo gue habia de parar, se reia 
ahora sin hallar palabra, ibid. II, 1, 3; ¢ Con- 
sideras bien de la manera gue labran aqui 
sobre sano 4 los que tratan de cobrar su 
hacienda, ibid. II, 2, 5; Mas por no romper 
la platica hasta ver ez lo gue paraba, estuve 
quedo y advertido, ibid. II, 2, 5; Sefiores, ya 
vuesas mercedes han visto.. .de la manera 
gue aquesto mal hombre me niega mi _ ha- 
cienda? ibid II, 2,6; No sera posible decirle 
con palabras de la manera gue aquella noche 
me sacé de Jénova, ibid. IT, 2, 8; Otros decian 
4 voces 4 Dios en lo gue le habian ofendido, 
ibid. II, 2, 9; Ves aqui ew lo gue acabé tan 
esclarecido linaje! Villegas, Historia del 
Abenc. p. 508; Que echase de ver de la 
manera gue estaba, D. g. I, 35; A quien mis 
criados dijeron ez el termino gue yo quedaba. 
Pers. y Sigism. II, 20; Vuelve los ojos 4 mi 
astrélogo y verds con las pulgas é inquietud 
que duerme, Guevara, Diablo Cojuelo, p. 24; 
Yo dije arriba de la forma gue los tres pastores 
con su medrosa fuga habian al ligero caballo 
alborotado. El Espafiol Gerardo, p. 122; Por 
ver en lo gue semejante ocasion paraba, ibid. 
p. 140; En cuanto hasta no descubrir 4 don 
Rodrigo y asimismo lo que los tres pastores 
decian y de la suerte gue le habian hallado, 
ibid.; deseoso de saber ex lo gue mis cosas 
habian parado, ibid. p. 169; Aguardando ex 
lo gue pararian, ibid. p. 184; Viendo de la 
suerte gue aquel hombre partia, ibid. p. 220; 
A quien encargandole por diligencia principal 
que supiesa ev lo gue habian parado mis des- 
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gracias, ibid. p. 238; Con que no me fué difi- 
cultoso saber ez lo gue la hermosa esclava 
habia parado, ibid. p. 238; Sabe Dios con 
el miedo y pena gue yo estaba, Don. 
Hablad. I, c. 4; Para ver ded modo gue se 
traia, ibid. I, E. 6; Llamé 4 sus hijos, 4 quien, 
diciéndoles las obligaciones que le tenian, y ex 
la gue estaban de ser hombres de bien.... 
ibid. c. 10; En breves razones le quiere decir 
quién soy y 4.lo gue he venido, ibid. II, c. 1; 
yo habia profetizado en lo gue habian de 
parar, ibid. c. 9; Si tu supieras, Brigida, 
respondié él, en lo gue por tu tia me he visto 
esta noche. Tirso de Molina, Los tres maridos 
burlados, p. 486; Dios sabe com el temor gue 
tomo estado, Gardufia de Sevilla, c. 13; 
Dijole Rufina ex el estado gue estaban las 
cosas, ibid. c. 15; Contarle en lo gue me 
ocupaba en esta corte. Esteb. Gonz. c. 3; 
Riéndose de ver con el recato y guardia gue 
me habian traido, Esteb. Gonz. c. 12; Enter- 
necido de ver con la poca razon gue vos 
tenian de aquella suerte, ibid. c. 13; Hasta 
decirle ev elestado en gue me hallaba. Solér- 
zano, El Disfrazado, p. 251; Escribié con la 
pena que estaba, ibid.; Dijole la correspon- 
dencia y asimismo coz el fin gue se continuaba, 
ibid. p. 254; El marques dixo ex el estado gue 
dexava el Albaycin, Morel-Fatio, L’Espagne, 
p. 94; Sin.saber ex lo gue ha de parar, ibid. p. 
111; Porque lo entienda y sepa con lo gue me 
he de aquietar, ibid. 119; Mire V. S. en lo que 
a parado tanta paziencia, ibid. p. 150; Sé muy 
bian e lo gue te empefian esas dos circonstan- 
cias, Gil Blas, III, 7; Pero yo no pude resistir 
4 la curiosidad de ver ex lo gue paraba aquel 
negocio, ibid. III, 8. Sé por amigas mias con 
la perfidia, con la que ayudados de sus fieles 
consejeros los abogados y escribanos, hunden 
el pufial en las entrafias de sus caidas victimas. 
Fer. Cab. Lagrimas, c. 11; ¢Saben ustedes 4 
lo gue esto equivale ? Revista Contemp., 1887. 

Here and there cases are found where a pre- 
position properly belonging to both the antece- 
dent and its relative is put with either the one 
or the other alone: Aun hay, Gerardo, 
llegando 4 considerar aquestas cosas tiemblo 
la turbacion y espanto con gue enténces se 
confundié mi alma leyendo una y mil vezes 
las razones de aquel papel, El Espafiol Ger. 
p. 252; No hace dafio tener amistad con los 


gue se ha de caminar. Don. Hablad. I, 13; 
Mas que con la ceguedad gue le amaban y 
confianza que hacian de los dos, no se habia 
echado de ver ni puesto sospecha en ello. 
Guz. de Alf. I, 1, 2. 


5.—COMPARATIVE FORMULAS. 


When a quality is to be designated as exist- 
ing in too high a degree to admit another 
besides it, the Latin expresses this by connect- 
ing the comparative by guam ut or guam qui 
with the dependent clause, as in Cic. Or. 13, 
14: Isocrates magore mihi ingenio videtur 
esse guam uf cum orationibus Lysiae com- 
paretur. The Spaniard generally uses in this 
case the formula demasiado—para, and instead 
of demasiado we often find the adverb muy 
‘very’ in the sense of ‘too:’ Tt eres to- 
davia muy nifio para distinguir lo verdadero 
de lo falso, Gil Blas, VII, 4, (cf. Diez, IIIs, 
400; Knapp, Sp. Gr. p. 78). But there are in 
Spanish still other modes of expressing ‘too 
—to,’ ‘too much of a—to’ which as far as I 
am aware have as yet not been noticed by our 
grammars. Just asin Latin /ongum, magnum, 
immensum, infinitum, serus est may have the 
pregnant meaning ‘it is foo long,’ ‘foo 
great,’ etc., as in /ongum est illum me expec- 
tare dum exeat, Ter. And.977, or the proverb 
sero sapiunt Phryges (Troiani) Cic. Cp. 7, 16, 
1, so the Spanish adjectives and adverbs mu- 
cho, harto and asaz assume the sense of*too 
many’ ‘too much.’ A few other instances 
from the old Spanish may be mentioned first: 
Grandes son los .poderes por con ellos lidiar, 
P. C. 669. Probably the use of /wengo and 
largo in passages like the following is of a sim- 
ilar nature: Deciendo muchas cosas dolorosas 
que serian /argas de contar. Cast. € Doc. c. 
43- 

Luengo serie la cunta de las aues cuntar, 
La noche ua ueniendo e quiero destaiar. Alex. 1974. 


A vos no la puedo dar: 
que vos sois ”ixo y mochacho 
para tal mujer tomar. Wolf y Hofm, Primavera, II, 379. 


Decis que yo soy mochacho 
para tal mujer tomar, ibid. 382. 


Y vos sois io y mochacho 
para las armes tomar, ibid. 403. 


Mucho, a: Era mucha \a gana que yo tenia 
de hacerme hombre ilustre para que dejase 
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de poner en practica este consejo, Gil Blas, 
III, 5; Ved que la honra del de Vivar es de 
mucha estima para que no la defienda con 
teson su duefio, Tueeba, El Cid Camp. c. 
20.—Hace doscientos afios hubo quien ya dié 
en la flor de decir que éramos muchos (too 
many); Sir George era hombre que calzaba 
muchos puntos para que una coqueterfa tan 
vulgar y descocada lo pudiese seducir. Fer. 
_ Cab. Clemencia, ITI, 4. 


Harto, a: Hemos recibido harfos beneficios 
para maldecir la mano que nos ha herido, 
Galdés, Zaragoza, c. 24. 

Adverbial : 


Dixo el rey : “‘ mucho es mafiana, 
Omne ayrado que de sefior non ha gracia, 


Por acogello a cabo de tres semmanas.” P, C. 881-3, 


Conozco mucho \a noble entereza del carac- 
ter de Vds,.... para insistir mas sobre este 
punto, Galdés, La Fontana de Oro, c. 19. 
Asaz: De noche en que la salida principal 
estaba defendida por doble rastrillo y puerta 
asaz pesados para alzarlos con frequencia, 
Trueba, El Cid Camp. c. 6. Compare with this 
the Portuguese ¢arde: E tarde para fallar nisso, 
Herc. Mong. III; Era, porém, farde para 


5 Herc. O Monasticon, II, 46 (Brockh. 
ed.). 


E tarde, senhor, é tarde 


para ser tio maltractado, Hardung, Rom, II. 55. 


HENRY R. LANG. 
New Bedford. 


A FRAGMENT OF 42LFRIC’S LIVES 
OF SAINTS. 


Some months ago Mr. F. Madan, Sub-libra- 
rian of the Bodleian, called my attention to a 
small fragment of parchment which had been 
found in one of the drawers in the library, 
where it must have lain for about a century 
and a half. It was wrapped up in a piece of 
paper on which was written in the handwrit- 
ing of the well known antiquary, Thomas 
Hearne: ‘A Fragment of some MS. that 
suffered in the Loss by fire of the Cotton 


189 


Library. Given me by Browne Willis, Esq. 


being brought to me by his son a commoner 
of Xt ch nov. 15, 1731.”” 

I have looked through the MS. volumes of 
Hearne’s Collections for Nov. and Dec. 1731 
and Jan. 1732 in the hope of meeting with 
some further reference to this fragment, but 


have found none, although there are several 


entries respecting the burning of the Cottonian 


Library. 


The fragment itself was so shrivelled up and 
blackened by the heat that it was quite im- 
possible to decipher it until it had been soaked 
in water and carefully stretched. It turned out 
to be a fragment of AElfric’s life of St. Basil 
[A. SS. ed. Skeat, i, 50]. Besides MS. Julius 
E. VII, from which Skeat’s edition is taken, 
the life of this saint was contained in two other 
Cotton MSS., Otho B. X and Vitellius D. 
XVII, both of which suffered greatly by the 
fire, and from both of which Skeat gives, as 
far as possible, the variant readings. This 
latter circumstance enables us to say with 
certainty to which MS. the Bodleian fragment _ 
originally belonged; we may safely assume 
that, before the fire, it formed part of Otho B. 
X, since to the passage which it contains Skeat 
quotes variant readings from Vitellius, but 
none from Otho. ; 

As it is only the fragment of a page, portions 
of each line have been broken off and, in order 
to complete the sense, I have supplied these 
missing portions from Skeat’s edition, enclos- 
ing them in square brackets. The lines are 
given asin the MS. It may also be mentioned 
that the capitals, with one or two exceptions, 
are distinguished from the other letters only 
by being filled in with red. The sign for and 
(7) is nearly always thus filled in, but I have 
been obliged to print both it and the p in 
every case small owing to want of types for 
the capital 7 and p. The fragment has now 
been laid between two pieces of glass and 
bears the mark MS. Eng. th. e. 1. 
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1, front: Aelfr. Saints ed. Skeat i, p. 62, line 204. 
purh| hemedping ac heold his clennysse. 
[On sumum deg\e ferde se foreseda bysceop. ba rad 
[Julianus se arlljeasa casere mid micelre fyrdunge 
[swide fas to wig\e 7 gecnéow basilium. 7 him son{a] 
5 [le hebbe pe ofer|pogen on gepungenre lare. 7 on ip 
[wytegunge. Hi|m andwyrde se bysceop. Forgeaue 
[god elmthtig P| bu filygdes wisdome. 7 bead him 
[mid bam worde] pry berene hlafas. swilce for blet 
[sunge. bes be hje sylfbréac. pa het se arleasa onfon 
Io [bera hlafa. and s\illan bam godes men gérs togeanes 
[and cwa@d mid hos|pe. Horsa mete is bere phe us for 
[geaf. underfé h\e gers. ba underfencg se halga 
[ ba handfulle and cljwep. We budon pe casere. bes pe we 
[sydfa brucad.| 7 bu sealdest us togeanes Dp ungescea[d| 
15 [wyse nytena] habbap him to biglyfan gebismrien[de] 
[us. ba gebealh| hine se casere. 7 cwep mid gebéo[te.] 
[ ponne ic eft gecyr|re sigefest fram fyrde. [Ic] 
[aweste pinne buruh.] 7 gewurce to yrplande. I[c wat] 
[ bine dyrstignysse. and pinle buruhware pe to [brecon pa] 
20 [anlicnysse . pi ic sylf arerde.| 7 mé bérto glebéd ge] 
[oygdum cneowum. After pys|\um word[e he gewende to| 
[persum. and basilius cydde. his b|ur[h warum pis.] 


2, back : Skeat i, p. 64, 1. 237. 
mid healicum wurpmynte. 7 hi [et bere halgan) 
Stowe bone helend bedon. p he ra[de towurpe]| 

25 pes welreowan andgit. 7 hi wip done redan| 
casere. pa geseah se bysceop pa | pd hi swidost) 
badon. on sumere nyhte. SCA MAR{ian cuman.] 
mid heofenlicum werode to bere (halgan stowe.]| 
7 cw to bam halgum pe hire gehe|ndost stodan.]| 

30 Clypiap pone martir mercuriu[m to mé. p hé} 
ardlice fare. to bam arleasan i[uliane. and hine] 
acwelle forpan pe he criste wip[séc. and be minum] 
suna. bam sopan gode téllice [sprecp. mid to] 
pundenum mode. ba com merc|urius. to dere) 

35 méran cwene mid his gewep(nunge. and weard| 
sona asend fram crystes meder [to bes caseres| 
slege. Da wearp basilius pearle af[yrht. and eode| 
mid eubole eft to bere byrig. 7 [sibpan to dan] 
[s]ancte be on bere cyrican le[ g. mercurius. se] 

40 [m]lartir mid myclum wurp[mynte. and sohte his] 
[wel|pnu. Ac he ne geseah [hi nahwer. pé axode] 
[hé cyricweard [be bes sanctes wepnum.| 
[and hé swér P| hi weron glewyslice. ber on afen.| 
[pa oncneow se bi|sce[op. cudlice his gesthde.| 


Line 3. between the d and x of /yrdunge a letter has been erased. 


A. S. NAPIER. 
University of Oxford, England. 
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UNAVAILABLE FRENCH TEXTS. 


In his able articles on ‘ Available French 
Texts,’ Professor Bécher has hitherto dealt 
chiefly with works destined for college use. 
I think it would be useful to supplement his 
remarks by a short notice of two or three 
books which have been recently published in 
this country, especially intended, as it seems, 
for High Schools, Academies, etc. These are 
not exactly text-books, but rather arrange- 
ments of French texts for the ‘‘study of litera- 
ture.’’ On the face of it, these works must be 
supposed to have been manufactured solely 
on business principles and not at all for the 
advancement of education or the. study of 
language ; for more wretched French is rarely, 
if ever, to be found, uncouth and ungrammati- 
cal as it is, and sprinkled here and there with 
glaring errors. 

The first offender in this line is the author 
of number one of a series intended to do for 
Moliére what Charles Lamb has done for 
Shakespere, viz., to reproduce in the shape of 
popular tales the principal ,plays of the great 
dramatist. But ina task in which none but 
a Lamb, perhaps, could succeed, our too pre- 
sumptuous French confeur has not only total- 
ly failed, but has even done much towards 
rendering this first story of Z’Avare almost 
repulsive to any reader of cultivated taste. 

In the first place, grammatical blunders are 
not lacking, such as: 7/ vit de sutte, for tout de 
suite (p. 50) ;—jusgu’a ce qwil se trouva (p. 8); 
—glissa-t-elle tout bas (p. 39), etc. In many 
instances the meaning of the words is mis- 
understood or misapplied : wx grand diablotin 
(viz., un petit diable) de valet (p. 14) ;—flatte- 
ries crtiment assaisonnées (p. 28);—une Joie 
Sauve (p. 24), etc. There occur also, continual- 
ly, the most ludicrous combinations of incon- 
gruous expressions : 7/ voyait se dresser devant 
lui les fantimes aimés (p. 6);—mon coeur est 
pris par une jeune persoune pour laquelle 
(this is an addition meant no doubt as an im- 
provement on Moliére) ze me suis senti trans- 
porté (p. 15);—elle est embarrassée dans ses 
affections. Words are even coined (by what 
authority ?): incontrélable commere”’ 
14). 


1 Contes tirés de Molitre. New York: W. R. Jenkins. 


One of the most offensive features is that, 
side by side with very ambitious writing, we 
find low and vulgar expressions which are 
strangely out of tune with the ‘fine’ language 
that precedes. One instance will be sufficient : 
—‘‘riposta le larbin.’’ This last word, by 
the way, is pure slang, not to be found in 
ordinary French dictionaries. 

But these minor defects, bad as they are 
and by far too numerous, might almost be 
condoned, were it not for the insupportable 
trash which the author has thought fit to sub- 
stitute for Moliére’s simple prose. Here is a 
specimen of the ‘‘ élégant ’’ (sic) and fine style 
in which the story is ‘‘modernized’’: ‘Au 
milieu de ses nuits sans sommeil, il voyait se 
dresser devant lui les fant6mes aimés de son 
pére, de sa mére, de sa sceur, du palais napoli- 
tain oii de nombreux serviteurs s’empres- 
saient a le servir, et c’était une nostalgie 
puissante qui |’envahissait, lui montait a la 
gorge et lui soufflait comme un dégofit de la 
vie sur cette terre espagnole qu’il savait étre 
aujourd’hui l’ennemie et la dominatrice de sa 
belle patrie italienne, et la meurtriére de sa 
famille’ (p. 6). All this is but one sentence; 
and to such developments, eight or nine lines 
_in length, is the reader commonly treated, 
whenever the author does not quote the text 
of the play itself. Alas, Moliére, into what 
hands hast thou fallen! 

Nearly as bad, although in a different way, 
is the first volume of another series purporting 
to present a ‘ Normal Course in French Litera- 
ture.’2 The idea, toa certain degree, is praise- 
worthy, since the author undertakes to give 
‘‘wherever practicable, a whole masterpiece 
of a classical author, the parts not indispensa- 
ble being summarized.’’ Unfortunately the 
execution does not by any means correspond 
to the conception. 

First of all, the compiler has thought proper 
to preface the extracts with ‘notices’ in his 
own style, which is such that we might almost 
doubt whether French is his mother-tongue ; 
there is a strange, awkward, unnatural manner 
throughout, which shows at all events an un- 
mistakable deterioration of the native lan- 
guage, possibly as the result of a long sojourn 


2 Normal series: Littérature frastraise, premicre année, 
New York: H. Holt & Co. 
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here. Short, jerky, halting and ill-balanced 
sentences are the rule, and, what is worse, the 
first condition of French writing, that of clear- 
ness and lucidity, is very often set at defiance. 
This happens especially through a strange mis- 
use of the pronouns. It is surprising that, 
with short sentences, one should so often have 
to pause and read twice, in order to under- 
stand. Here are afew examples: Ce ¢falent 
ne s'affermit qu’assez tard. I. avatt plus de 
gquarante ans (p. 101) ;—Lorsgne éducation du 
Dauphin fut terminée, Louis XIV LE nomma 
évéque de Meaux (This is the opening 
sentence of a new paragraph, p. 183);—SoON 
nom de famille était J. B. Poquelin. Son pere 
était valet de chambre. \t aurait bien voulu 
que son fils, etc. (p. 76);—Les Fables de la 
Fontaine sont un livre unique ; il n'y a de plus 
populaire que le livre de la religion (?)(p. 103); 
—La (le privilege de la chaire)\e roi daissa 
pleine carritre. Les ovrateurs, que leur 
ministere y appelait purent L’exercer sans 
contrainte, et nul n’y apporta, etc. (p. 181); 
Unnatural associations of words, expressions 
used in the wrong sense, are to be met with 
everywhere: ‘‘lentrée de la littérature 
moderne (p. 26);—vers sentencieux (passim) ; 
—sa langue n'est pas rouillée (p. 97);—un 
étonnement déconcerté;—le succes de cette 
piece démentit Corneille (p. 147); immoler sa 
fille aux folles visions qui tiennent sa famille 
(p. 85);—le mettre de compte &@ demi dans 
leurs adversités (p. 98), etc., etc. 

We might have expected, as an offset to the 
dull uncouthness of the ‘ notices’ and connect- 
ing summaries, that the compiler would have 
given all the explanatory notes that are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


absolutely necessary for the right understand- | 
ing of the many difficult passages. But, | 


incredible as it may seem, there are no notes _ maten, si no te has asido 4 una palabrilla que 


to the text! And yet the proper way to 


proceed in such works is plainly shown by the | 


examples, for instance, of Professor E. S. 
Joynes, in his excellent editions of classic 
plays, and, quite recently, of Professor T. F. 
Crane, who has forty pages of notes in the 
volume Le Romantisme frangais. Even in 
France the classic French authors for students 
in schools are always accompanied by very 
numerous foot-notes. 

Our criticism may appear severe, but it is 


not undeserved; in all matters pertaining to 
education, the old maxim should not be lost 
sight of: Maxima... debetur reverentia. 
It cannot but be injurious in many ways to 
have untrained writers attempting to palm off 
poor and faulty language on unsuspecting 
students. 

A. DE ROUGEMONT. 


Chautauqua University. 


TEXT EMENDATION. 


AN OBSCURE PASSAGE IN A LETTER OF JOHN 
OF AUSTRIA. 


In the eighth letter of the correspondence of 
John of Austria, published by Morel-Fatio in 
‘“‘L’Espagne au XVIe et XVIIe siécle,’’ p. 
122, there occurs the following passage: 
Asadas que lo save bien el desventurado que 
lo ha probado 4 costa de lo que supo sentir el 
mismo etc. In a note to asadas, Morel-Fatio 
says: ‘‘.Sic dans la copie. Je ne comprends 
pas cette phrase.’’ As the editor tells us, in 
his introduction to these letters, that ‘‘le lec- 
teur verra qu'il y a dans cette correspondence 
plusieurs passages difficiles 4 entendre et dont 
Vobscurité provient sans doute d’erreurs et 
d’omissions du copiste,’’ we may not go very 
wrong in suspecting in asadas a slip of the 
copyist’s pen for aosadas which, followed by 


| gue, as in this case, is not unfrequently found 


in older Spanish as the equivalent of 4 fe gue, 
and renders the meaning of the passage per- 
fectly clear. In this sense aosadas gue occurs, 
for instance, four times in the ‘‘ Celestina:”’ 
y & osadas que otra conoscia peor el vino y 
eualquier mercaduria, acto III.—A osadas que 
cst4 todo 4 punto, VII—A osadas gue me 


te dije el otro dia, XII.—A osadas gue me dijo 
ella 4 mi lo cierto, X VII. 
H. R. L. 


Melchior Grimm, par Edmond Scherer. Paris, 
Calmann Lévy, 1887, pp. 477. 


Vieles ist iiber unsren Landsmann, den 
weltgewandten Diplomaten und Reporter 
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MELCHIOR GRIMM, geschrieben worden, seit- 
dem Tourneux’s schéne Ausgabe der von ihm, 
und MEISTER verfassten ‘ Correspon- 
dence littéraire’ uns eingehenderes Studium 
mdglich machte. Die von den _ fleissigen 
Forschern PEREY und MAvuGrRas._ ver6ffent- 
lichten Werke, ‘Jeunesse de Mme d’ Epinay’ 
und ‘Derniéres années de Mme d’ Epinay’ 
(Paris, 1884-’85) haben uns sein Bildim Rahmen 
einer Biographie jener so verschieden beurthe- 
ilten Freundin JEAN-JACQUES RovusSEAU’s wie- 
der vorgefiihrt ; in Deutschland hat Professor 
BREITINGER eine ansprechende Skizze tiber 
Grimms Secretar und Redactionsnachfolger 
MEISTER verOffentlicht, das auch auf Grimm 
selbst manche Schlaglichter wirft, ein Aufsatz 
tiber Grimm folgte bald darauf an gleichem 
Orte (Zs. f. nfrz. Spr. u. Litt. Jahrg. 1885). Die 
im Auftrage der russischen Regierung heraus- 
gegebene Correspondenz der Czarin Katharina 
II. macht uns seine diplomatische Tatigkeit 
am russischen Hofe und spater in Frankreich 
als Spion Russlands erst in allen Einzelheiten 
verstandlich, und diese Seite seines Wirkens 
hat in dem Marzhefte der Revue des deux 
Mondes (1887) eingehende Betrachtung gefun- 
den. An Vorarbeiten fehlte es also nicht, nur 
die zusammenfassende biographische Dar- 
stellung mussten wir vor dem obenerwahnten 
Werke Scherers vermissen. Dass dieses 
Werk in stylistischer Hinsicht ein meisterhaft 
vollendetes genannt werden darf, ist bei einem 
Schriftsteller, wie EDMOND SCHERER selbst- 
verstandlich, nur in manchen Einzelheiten hat 
der selbstandige Forscher mit ihm zu rechten. 
Zunachst muss er eine an sich unverschuldete 
Tatsache constatiren: dieses Buch, das neben 
dem gedruckten Material auch die Archive 
von Gotha und Darmstadt ausgenutzt hat, 
bringt in der Hauptsache nichts, das zugleich 
neu und von erheblicher Wichtigkeit ist. Das 
Urteil iiber Grimm, wie es sich schon seit 
MEISTERS Biographie im Wesentlichen fest- 
gestellt hat, erfihrt weder eine Andrung, 
noch eine Milderung. Grimm erscheint auch 
in SCHERERS Darstellung als ein Streber im 
guten und schlimmen Sinne des Wortes, den 
nicht bloss sein Talent aus kleinen Anfangen 
zu hohen Wiirden emporhob, sondern der 
auch seine Uberzeugungstreue und_persén- 
liche Wiirde oft genug preisgab. Wider- 


wartiger Schmeichler Friepricus II., der ihn 
im Grunde des Herzens tief verachtete, und 
selbst eines GOTTSCHED, Spion Russlands 
ohne irgend welche Spur moralischer Beden- 
ken, erntete er schliesslich durch die bittre 
Nemesis der franzésischen Revolution was er 
um sein verrathenes Adoptivvaterland, Frank- 
reich, verdient hatte: Vermégensverlust und 
Verbannung. Als Dichter nicht iiber Gorr- 
SCHEDS Formalismus_ hinausgehend, als 
Philosoph flacher Epicuraer, als Musik- und 
Literaturkritiker so wenig von principienlosem 
Dilettantismus, wie schulmeisterlicher 
Uberhebung frei, so stellt ihn die ‘Correspon- 
dence littéraire’ uns dar, und SCHERER muss 
in seiner ersch6pfenden, meisterhaften Analyse 
jenes Hauptwerkes seines Helden diesen Ein- 
druck im Ganzen bestatigen. 

Aber anderes, was SCHERER zu dem herk6m- 
lichen Charakterbild Grimms des Neuen 
hinzuthut, erscheint uns angreifbar und zum 
Teil selbst verwerflich. Nach ihm ist Grimm 
als tiberzeugungstreuer Doctrinar nach Frank- 
reich ekommen, und erst in der dortigen 
Corruption zum charakterlosen Streber gewor- 
den. Aber die Schildrung, welche uns 
RousSSEAU von seinem intimen Jugendfreunde 
in den ‘Confessions’ entwirft, mag in der 
Form gehassig und iibertrieben sein, ist aber 
in der Hauptsache durch nichts zu beseitigen. 
Wenn Rousseau den eben in die franzésische 
Gesellschaft eintretenden Regensburger als 
das schildert, was er spater zweifellos war, so 
spricht fiir die Wahrheit dieser Auffassung 
schon das Ubermass kriechender Schmei- 
chelei, welches Grimm noch vor seinem Fin- 
treffen in Paris an Friedrich I]. und selbst an 
GoTTSCHED verschwendet. Uberhaupt ist es 
ein Fehler von SCHERERS Kritik, dass er iiber 
RovussEaAus ‘Confessions’ mit jenem einseiti- 
gen Misstrauen urteilt, das seit St. MARc 
GIRARDIN auch bei uns (in Deutschland) 
herrschend geworden ist. Auch die wider- 
sprechenden Darstellungen der ‘Mémoires de 
Mme d’ Epinay’ und der ‘Confessions’ beur- 
teilt er mit augenscheinlicher Voreinge- 
nommenheit fiir die ersteren, obwol er doch 
einmal zugibt, man komme oft in Zweifel, 
welcher von beiden Quellen man trauen solle. 
Der Stand der RousseaAu-Forschung ist nun 
allerdings in Frankreich sowohl wie in Deutsch- 
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land, ganz unbefriedigend, hoffentlich wird 
Professor JANSEN’s demnichst erscheinende 
Biographie des Genfer Philosophen die er- 
wiinschte Abhilfe bringen. 

Ein zweiter Missgriff ScHERERs bleibt es, 
dass er Grimm’s kritische Anschauung fiir 
eine einseitige deutsche halt, wahrend sie doch 
ganz der Anschauungsweise der /ranzdsischen 
Aufklarung entspricht. Uber die Germanis- 
men in GRiIMMS Style kénnen wir mit einem 
SCHERER nicht rechten, obwohl uns GRIMMS 
Franzésisch etwas correcter gefeilter 
erscheint, als sein Biograph es darstellt. 
Wenn aber Grimm die grossen Dichter des 


‘*Siécle de Louis XIV.’’ nicht mehr mit kritik- | 


loser Bewunderung beurteilt, so entspricht das 
der Anschauungsweise der von VOLTAIRE und 
DiperRoT beeinflussten Kritik des XVIII. 
Jahrh. und hat mit Grimms deutscher Natio- 
nalitat garnichts zu tun. Im Grunde sucht 
letztrer die classische Dichtung Frankreichs 
sogar mdglichst auf Kosten des nachclassi- 
schen Epigonentums zu erheben und ist dess- 
halb gegen Voltaire vielfach ungerecht. * Wenn 
ferner GRIMM sich gegen die franzésische 
Oper zu Gunsten der Italianer ausspricht und 
in dem ‘‘ petit prophéte de Boehmischbroda ”’ 
reichlichen Spott und Hohn auf die erstere 


hauft, so urteilt er keineswegs als Deutscher, | 


sondern als Schiiler RoussEAus, dessen ‘Lettre | 
sur la musique francaise’ ihn erst von seiner | 


noch in der ‘Lettre sur Omphale’ nichtver- 
leugneten Vorliebe fiir RAMEAvu bekehrt hatte. 
Das sind zwei Grundauffassungen Scherers, 


_ die wir fiir nicht zutreffend halten kénnen, 


auch in geringfiigigen Dingen miissen wir 
vereinzelte Ausstellungen machen. Nimmer- 
mehr hat Voltaire von dem ihm garnicht fern- 


stehenden Grimm annehmen kénnen, dass erin | 
Bohmen geboren sei; denn sein spéttischer | 
Ausruf: ‘“‘ De quoi s’avise-t-on ce Bohémien?’’ 
bezieht sich nur auf das von diesem gewahlte | 
Pseudonym: prophéte de Aéhkmischbroda. 
Ebensowenig hatte Mime d’ Epinay den Essay | 


tiber MONTAIGNE in der ‘ Correspondence lit- 
téraire’ zu schreiben vermocht, dafiir beweist 


die von SCHERER herangezogene Ausserung | 


MEISTERS iiberhaupt nichts. Endlich hatte 


Goat’ ist. Aber fiir alles, was sich an der Schrift 
aussetzen lasst, entschadigt uns der Reiz der 
Darstellung, die Scharfe der Beobachtung von 
Menschen und Dingen, die Meisterschaft 
einzelner Charakterbilder, wie der KaTH- 
ERINAS II., GotTscHEDS, ERNESTIS u. A., 
endlich die klare, tibersichtliche Gruppirung 
des verschiedenartigen und zerstreuten Ma- 
teriales, so dass wir im Ganzen SCHERERS 
Werk als eine Zierde der franzésischen 
Litteratur preisen kénnen. 


Dr. R. MAHRENHOLTZ. 
Dresden, A. 


THE JOYNES-MEISSNER GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. 


A German Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges based on The Public School German 
Grammar of A. L. Meissner, Prof. of 
Modern Languages in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. By EDWARD S. JoyNes, Prof. of 
Modern Languages in South Carolina 
College. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1887. 12m0, pp. 320. 


The tendency in modern practical peda- 
gogics is towards the simplification of results. 
Most particularly is this the case in language 
study, where the art-is-long-and-time-is-fleet- 
ing aphorism assumes a more than Faustian 
significance. The writers and compilers of 
practical grammars are beginning to recognize 
the fact that time is not an infinitely extensible 
factor in educational matters, that the God 
Terminus must be set up where he can be 
seen at all the grammatical boundaries, that 
the grammarian must select, distribute, elimi- 
nate, summarize, even suppress where it is 
necessary, leaving something for the collegian 
to pick up independently when he is through 
with his college,—provided, of course, that all 
essentials have been included in his collegiate 
course. Mere yielding to intellectual self-in- 
dulgence in grammar-compilation is now 
happily a thing of the past; the endless ex- 


patiations of the older grammarians on abstract 
SCHERER hervorheben sollen, das der Schluss | 
der ‘Lettre sur Omphale’ eine offenbare | 
Nachahmung von VoLtarres ‘Temple du __ plained, succinctly summarized, has now set 


points are out of date; the age of linguistic 
phenomena carefully observed, lucidly ex- 
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in, and one is gradually being released from 
the necessity of swimming over the oceanic 
speculations of a Grimm, a Diez or a Pott in 
search of the Fortunate Isles. Prof. Joynes, 
one of our most accomplished contributors to 
the modern movement and a teacher of great 
experience, gives this new order of things a 
fortunate impetus by the publication of his 
edition of Dr. Meissher’s ‘ Public School Gram- 
mar,’ a work long favorably known to many of 
us as one of the best products of English- 
German practical scholarship. In its English 
form Meissner’s Grammar, good as it was, left 
much to be desired: it was overloaded in 
some places, spindling in others; there were 
no section-divisions or indexes; unwiedly 
chapters, often prolonged to truly Teutonic if 
not titanic dimensions, contained the gram- 
matical and syntactical matter in essay-like 
form: nothing was positive, dogmatic, clear- 
cut, luminous. Unless a student had a vise- 
like memory for localities, pages, and details, 
he could not find an idiom or an observation 
which had once temporarily escaped thorough 
notice and to which he might like to refer for 
further study. No alphabetical list of Irregular 
Verbs facilitated his weary journey through 
classes and classifications of verbs scattered 
here and there up and down the corridors of 
the grammar. A plunge into some well-stuffed 
chapter, which had to be read to the end, was 
often the only way of recovering some lost 
grammatical item or instructive information 
necessary perhaps for immediate use in an 
exercise. The Teutonic national fault,—the 
absence of precision,—injured its definitions 
and made it often impossible to remember 
them. The absence of articulation, of well- 
defined divisions, of unambiguous statement, 
of clear and intelligible forms of expression, 
often made the use and study of Meissner a 
pain rather thana pleasure. The first require- 
ment of an English grammarian, whatever be 
the language whose phenomena he is gather- 
ing,—that, namely, he be a good English 
scholar,—was noticeably lacking in the un- 
certain, sometimes inaccurate English of the 
original edition. ; 

Prof. Joynes has acted upon all this as a 
lump of alum acts upon unclear water: he has 
precipitated the mud,—or rather cast it away 


entirely,—clarified the definitions, straighten- 
ed out the grammatical snarls, sharpened the 
edges of rules and observations, pointed the 
essaylike discursiveness of page and chapter 
into something like epigram, and given the 
book a shapeliness and comeliness which it 
never had before it crossed the Atlantic. 

But, while Prof. Joynes has thus acted as 
clarifier, burnisher and polisher-up of other 
people’s work, his claims to a large measure 
of originality in the new grammar must not be 
overlooked. Any one who will conscientious- 
ly compare the old work with the new will 
assuredly ‘ring out the old, ring in the new,’ 
will easily see the superiority of the American 
over the Belfast edition, will feel that an inde- 
pendent investigator has here been at work 
adding, expanding, transposing, interleaving, 
interlining. Theinterlinear matter is often the 
more important. Whole topics omitted by 
Meissner, topics essential to a complete pre- 
sentation of the facts, have been introduced 
and interwoven with the context, not to speak 
of the numbering of the sections, found in the 
American but not in the English edition and 
indispensable for reference, or of the more 
logical division into parts, or of the improved 
pronunciation, or of the notes and directions 
which J. has sprinkled everywhere through 
the book. The American editor has entirely 
rewritten the syntax, has added vocabularies 
covering all the exercises, German as well as 
English (with etymological suggestions), an 
alphabetical list of strong verbs, an important 
chapter on the relation of German to English, 
an excellent introduction to the study of 
Grimm’s law, and minute details innumerable | 
on points of grammatical usage and idiom, 
cautious comparisons between English and 
German idiom (a very valuable feature of the 
American edition), useful summaries of adjec- 
tive and verb endings, etc. The chapter on 
word order is the best we have yet met with. 
It is everywhere recognized in the pedagogic 
part of the work that one of the chief obstacles 
to progress in German is the want of a sound 
knowledge of English, and the editor does 
yeoman’s service in inculcating reasonable 
and intelligent understanding of the mother- 
tongue as an absolutely necessary preparation 
for a reasonable and intelligent appreciation of 
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German. To this end he makes the English 
of the exercises (numbered line by line in J.- 
M., but not in M.) a model of their kind for 
“good idiom and clearness. On comparing 
Joynes’s examples with Meissner’s we have 
found the former uniformly better and fuller 
as illustrations of German style than the latter. 
Exercises on pronunciation have been inserted 
and Meissner’s method of teaching the pro- 
nunciation of foreign words has been 
extended and improved. It is a valuable 
addition to the American work to have the 
combined endings of pronoun and adjective 
given as they are on page 52, and to have 
such synopses as that on declension, contained 
on p. 46. It is often in little details like this 
no less than in larger matters that the Joynes- 
Meissner is so much in advance of the Meiss- 
ner alone. The student needs just these 
summaries to help him fix his knowledge fast 
in his memory where it may take root and 
flourish. Opportunity for the insertion of all 
these new points, summaries, and discussions 
has been obtained by omitting the Sprech- 
iibungen and Fragen of the original work, 
material for which can readily be found in any 
text a given class may be reading—if, indeed, 
it be at all desirable to waste time teaching a 
class by the smatter-chatter method to 
‘*speak’’ German or French. Prof. Joynes’s 
principal help-books have been the grammars 
of Whitney, Brandt, and Tiarks, from which 
he has derived abundant suggestions duly 
acknowledged. Part I. of his Grammar con- 
tains 177 pp. and forms by itself an excellent 
‘*One Year’s Course in German.’’ Part II. 
contains 43 pp. on Derivation and Composi- 
tion. Part lil. contains a clear and full 
Syntax 70 pp. in length followed by a series of. 
continuous passages for translation and the 
new rules for orthography. The exercises 
are now in German, now in English script. 

To sum up: the new Grammar is in our 
opinion the best college grammar in the 
market. Whitney’s is a fuller university 
grammar, Brandt’s is more advanced and 
scientific, but the Joynes-Meissner fulfills more 
thoroughly than either the demand for a com- 
plete working practical introduction to the 
study of German in its contemporary forms 
and features. The one fault we have to find 


with it is due to its original English form: the 
fault (in Part I: Accidence) of breaking up the 
verb into bits and scattering them through the 
noun, adjective and pronoun declensions. 
For ourselves, as a matter of purely personal 
predilection, we had rather present the auxilia- 
ry and modal verbs as a whole, later on in 
the book, than strew the tenses and conjuga- 
tions hither and thither through its pages. 
The student may find difficulty in grasping the 
verb phenomena synthetically when he finds 
them thus disconnectedly presented. Apart 
from this objection (which many teachers may 
construe as a positive advantage), the 36 


‘chapters composing the Accidence furnish in 


beautifully printed form a strong and firm out- 
line of German grammar, an outline on which 
both authors and publishers are to be con- 
gratulated. 

James A. HARRISON. 


Washington and Lee University. 


SPELLING REFORM. 


Spelling: A Magazine devoted to the Simpli- 
fication of English Orthography. Official 
Organ of the Spelling Reform Association. 
Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2, May and July, 1887. 
Boston, Library Bureau. Quarterly; $1.00 
a year. 


The opening numbers of a new Quarterly 
are before us. Its title has the required “‘ kind 
of physiognomy”’ that leads to a just con- 
jecture of what is to be looked for within. 
Indeed the writer of the introductory para- 
graphs, whom, as it would seem, we are not 
to know as edifor, begins with an assurance of 
the trustworthiness of the chosen title: ‘‘ The 
purpose of this publication is exprest by its 
title. It wil treat of Spelling, and all that is 
practically concernd with it.” The scope of 
the ‘practical’ in this connection is to be 
specially marked ; for, the avowed basis of the 
doctrines to be set forth is grounded in the 
adjacent domain of scientific and theoretic 
research and discussion of alphabetic, phonetic 
and philological problems. ‘‘ All points,’’ we 
are therefore told, ‘‘in debate among re- 
formers wil be fairly-presented, and due space 
wil be givn to discussions by specialists of the 
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minuter questions of fonetics and alfabetics.’’ 
But the word ‘practical,’ on the other hand, 
is quite justly selected. This is not to be a 
dry-as-dust performance in which the scientific 
aspirant may indulge himself in the luxury of 
being misunderstood, nay, it is to be marked 
by a straightforward simplicity that alone 
becomes the teacher of the public at large. 
There is no special need of appeal -to scholar- 
ship ; this has for a long time been enlisted in 
the cause, and its future support is assured. 
But the people must now hear the verdict of 
scholars ; what the adjudged merits of the case 
may be; and what advice to follow. This 
brings us to the direct touch of the mission of 
the new periodical, as thus expressed: ‘‘ But 
our chief purpose wil be to diffuze information ; 
to put into uzable shape, and to circulate 
among the people, the facts and principls upon 


which English spelling rests, and upon which 


the demand for its reform is based. This 
information exists, in great bulk, in the litera- 
ture of spelling reform, especially in that of the 


‘last twenty years, and is daily receiving fresh 


additions. Much of it has never reacht the 
general public ; much of it has faild, thru lack 
of repetition, to effect its purpose. Nothing 
can be kept before the public without being 
repeated, reprinted, rearranged, and, as it 
wer, thrust before their eyes. To move 
public opinion we must say our say in plain 
words, and say it over and over again. This 
we shal try to do. We shal try to put the 
facts in the case in such shape and such order 
that in time the public wil see that a change 
for the better in spelling ought to be made. 
We shal get from the most competent hands 
and choose from the best sources the facts and 
arguments which make for reform, and hope 
in the course of time to help in preparing the 
great body of reformers, and the greater body 
of the public, to understand, and to judge and 
decide upon, the projects of reform which hav 
been so long hovering in the air.”’ 

Nothing could be plainer than this. The 
Bulletins of the Spelling Reform Association 
are now merged in a popular periodical which, 
it is hoped, will be effective in establishing 
common sense views, and general intelligence 
in the matter ofour spelling. There is earnest- 
ness of purpose here, that cannot be resisted. 
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We are all compelled to listen and to reflect 
on many of the considerations which are 
pressed upon us. The editorial writer pre- 
sents himself in a state of mind so manifestly 
begotten of a sense of right and duty that we 
willingly allow him to play upon a long series 
of keys, for his remotest notes are in accord 
with his absorbing theme. It is sweet consola- 
tion to be told that “It is a mark of promis 
not to spel easily,’’ but we must also be open 
to a reproof of our ignorance. Our instructor 
occupies the high ground of conviction which 
lifts him, in his introduction, above the reputed 
alternative of appearing ‘‘either with a halter 
about his neck, submitting himself to his 
reader’s mercy whether he shall be hanged, 
or not; or else in a huffirfg manner * * * with 
his halter in his hand threatening to hang his 
reader if he give him not his good word.’’ We 
must therefore take no alarm if at times we 
may be almost reminded of the halter: ‘The 
(Spelling Reform) Association asks the sup- 
port and codéperation of all persons who are 
wise enuf to see the need, and public-spirited 
enuf to help the purpose, of securing the 
simplification of English orthography. * * * 
and if you are not a hide-bound conservativ, 
opposed to all reform, or one of these who 
favor ‘reform’ but object to any change, you 
cannot fail to approve the aims of the Associa- 
tion”’ (p. 36). This is wholesome. Let us be 
thankful for it. 

It were difficult briefly to indicate the many 
sides of interest belonging to the subject ot 
spelling. There are questions of abstract 
theory of the most engaging kind, which in 
application to our own system constitute an 
instruction in the language that is inestimable. 
The journal under notice promises to teach us 
this varied subject. The principles of reform- 
ing our spelling are to be set forth. We are 
to expect an orderly exposition of the best 
thought on this subject. Theoretic discussion 
will, to no inconsiderable degree, be 


“ falling as a husk 
Away from all the fruit its years have riped.”’ 


The accumulated force of the entire argument 
will be made to impinge upon the lever of 
popular conviction and belief. 

We heartily wish this new enterprise such 
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support as may assure its permanent success. 
The perils of its life are thus frankly stated: 
“Tf, after a reasonable time, it is not sup- 
ported, it wil die; for we reserv the privilege 
of acknowledging, should occasion arize, the 
powerful logic of a big printer’s bil in a litl 
tresury.’’ The needed support will, however, 
surely follow if people will but read it and 
judge for themselves. 


JAMES W. BRIGHT. 


THE GUNNLAUGS SAGA. 


Gunnlaugssaga Ormstungu. Mit einleitung 
und glossar herausgegeben von E. Mock. 
[Altnordische texte herausgegeben von 
E. Mock, I.] Halle, 1886. 8vo., pp. xx+ 
58. 


Since 1775, the date of the editio princeps, 
the Gunnlaugs Saga has appeared in no less 
than six different editions; it has besides this 
been translated into Latin, Danish, German 
and English. It has owed its popularity less 
to its historical value than to its merit as litera- 
ture and its possession in a marked degree of 
the typical characteristics of the Saga. Itisa 
well-rounded story of the golden age of Ice- 
land told with the exquisite skill of the 
accomplished. Saga teller, the simplicity of 
whose style has materially increased the 
dramatic interest of the plot and the pathos of 
the denouement. It is, as the editor of the 
present edition affirms, better fitted than 
almost any other Saga to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the study of the ancient language and 
literature of the Scandinavian North. 

The purpose of the present edition is wholly 
to serve as such an introduction; it is in no 
sense critical. Variants are given neither in 
the prose nor the strophes. The whole criti- 
cal apparatus consists in the arrangement of 
the strophes in prose order and their explana- 
tion; a glossary; and lists of persons and of 
places. The text is preceded by a short in- 
troduction, and a chronology after Vigfusson. 

The Gunnlaugs Saga is preserved in two 
membranes, a shorter: Cod. A.M. 557, in Cop- 
enhagen (4/); and a longer: Cod. Holm. 
18, in Stockholm (#7). With the exception of 
the first, every edition has been based upon 


Hl. Dr. Mogk, however, after a more careful 
examination, decides in favor of AW as con- 
taining an earlier text, and accordingly uses 
it as the foundation of his edition. Neither of 
these MSS. appears to contain the original 
text of the Saga. Both have interpolations 
that do not properly belong in the story. 
Parts have sometimes been omitted from A JZ 
that are given in H, but H has unmistakably 
more added passages, as well as others in 
which the text is changed from its original 
form.. Interpolations common to both MSS. 
are printed in the present edition in brackets ; 
where the more extended version of His con- 
sidered the more original it is enclosed in 
parentheses. The conclusion, from the latter 
part of chapter 11. to the end of the Saga, 
which A / has lost, is supplied from H. 

In orthography the edition follows neither 
AM nor H. The origin of the Saga is, with 
probable correctness, placed in the second 
half of the 13th century; the editor has there- 


fore normalized the orthography of the prose ~ 


text to accord with the MSS. of this period. 
The adopted orthography is with a few excep- 
tions that given in Noreen’s grammar. In 
closer correspondence, as he claims, with the 
MSS. of the latter part of the 13th century, Dr. 
Mogk has, however, throughout written p, 
medial as well as initial. For the same reason 
he writes z, instead of s, in the genitive after 
final ¢ or d, as wellas after 77and mz. Further, 
he declines the pronoun: xokkorr—nokkor— 
nokkot, basing himself on the usage of the An- 
nales regii, which MS., he asserts, without 
exception writes w in the declensional endings 
and yet in this word retains the 0. He would, 


accordingly, take it back to an older nakkvarr— 


in which va > 0, as in kvam > kom, after 
umlaut ofa. The orthography of thestrophes, 
which are naturally older than the prose, is 
normalized in accordance with the oldest MSS. 
Of the strophes attributed to Gunnlaug v. 18, 
which also occurs in the Kormaks Saga, is 
manifestly not his. The case is not so clear 
v. 20, which may have been preserved in spite 
of the editor’s dictum, as Gunnlaug, according 
to the text, after he was taken to Lifangr ‘‘ lay 
three nights’’ before he died. Strophes 21 
and 22 are plainly late additions. 

In his chronology the éditor has with good 
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right made an important change in the general- 
ly accepted dates of Vigfusson’s well-known 
Timatal. After the A/dpbing of the summer of 
1006, Hrafn asks of Gunnlaug ‘af vit farim 
utan i sumar,”’ by which, with little question, 
is meant the following summer, i. e. of 1007. 
This would make Gunnlaug’s death fall in 
1009, instead of 1008 according to Vigfusson. 
A comparatively unimportant change is the 
substitution of bordjorg (the name of the 
mother of Gunnlaug’s mother), as it is given 
in the Landndémabék, instead of borgerpr of 
both MSS. 

The last page contains a short list of typo- 
graphical errors in the Saga text and elsewhere. 
To these should be added, in the text: p. 11" 
apr, instead of apr; p. 249 Aingat, instead of 
higat. Inthe list of persons, p. 54, instead of 
Eyj6lfr porfinnzson (in reality the reading of 
read Eyvindr porfinnzson. The “schwan- 
engesang unseres dichters,’’ as on p. XI of 
the introduction, is not v. 19, as stated, but v. 
20. 

The Gunnlaugs Saga is the first ofa proposed 
series of Altnordische Texte, to appear under 
the editorship of Dr. Mogk, who has already 
done much good work in this field. The text 
announced as the second number of the series 
is the Fridpjéfssaga, to be edited by Ludw. 
Larsson. 

Wo. H. CARPENTER. 
Columbia College. 


Un Philosophe sous les Toits, journal d’un 
homme heureux, par Emile Souvestre. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by W. 
H. Fraser, B. A., French and German 

- Master in Upper Canada College. Toronto: 
The Copp, Clark (s#c) Co., Limited, 1887. 
12mo, pp. viii, 259. 


To the task of editing this familiar yet well- 
chosen text, Mr. Fraser has brought so much 
of the spirit of scholarship, as well as of intelli- 
gence and a good conscience, that his book 
shows itself deserving of more than a passing 
examination. 

‘Un philosophe sous les toits’ takes rank 
with the scarcely more classical ‘ Voyage 
autour de ma chambre’ of Xavier de Maistre, 
as a suggestive work of pure literature. At 
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the same time, its constantly recurring histori- 
cal and literary allusions, together with its 
unusual amount of local color, adapt it es- 
pecially to keeping the pupil’s mind on the 
alert in preparing for recitation, and to enliven- 
ing the teacher’s instructions in the class-room. 
It is here presented to us anew, provided with 
a sketch of the author’s life (deficient, as it 
may seem, in not briefly enumerating and to 
some extent analyzing his leading productions 
as a writer), with ample grammatical, literary 
and historical notes, and a complete vocabu- 
lary. 

In the matter of the ‘notes,’ several points 
may be made the subject of remark :—Of the 
‘petite piéce de monnaie, nommée s/ips’’ 
(p. 2, 1. 20), we are told that the word is ‘‘ not 
found in Latin in the nominative, as here 
given.’’ It is only fair, in support of the 
author’s latinity, to cite the passage in 
Petronius (43, 5), as quoted by the dictionaries. 
On the other hand, to expound the author’s 
distorted fancy, that ‘‘ Carn @ val signifie, mot 
A mot, chair bas!/”’ (p.g, 1. 16), with only the 
added remark that ‘‘this derivation is more 
than doubtful,’’ and with no further light on 
the subject than is given by referring carnava/, 
in the vocabulary, to It. carnova/e, is surely to 
treat this vagary with undue consideration.— 
At p. 13, |. 9, apropos of Pierre’s remark, ‘‘ Eh 
bien, je vas le conduire,”’ 
clude that the form Ze vas is meant to be char- 
acteristic of the speaker’s illiteracy. Yet the 
editor gives no hint to this effect, simply ex- 
plaining : ‘‘ Vas, 1 sing. pres. ind. a//er, not as 
much used as vazs, and never in interrogation.”’ 
This is in strict accordance with Littré; but is 
not the statement one of the great lexicog- 
rapher’s notable points of peculiarity in his 
disregard of prevailing usage ?—The passage 
beginning at p. 69. 1. 28, ‘‘Oui, je sens main- 
tenant que la gloire et la puissance sont des 
dons chérement payés, et que, s’ils font du 
bruit autour de l’Ame, tous deux ne sont le 
plus souvent, comme le dit Madame de Staél, 
‘qu’un deuil éclatant de bonheur,’”’ is trans- 
lated by the editor as follows: ‘Yes, I feel 
now that fame and power are costly gifts, and 
that if they add lustre to the soul, both are 
most frequently, as Madame de Staél says, 
‘naught but a mourning dress, sparkling with 
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happiness.’’’ He adds: ‘‘The meaning of 
the passage is obscure, even in French, and 
difficult to render into English;’’ and his 
avowal that ‘‘ the editor is not quite sure that 
he has caught the meaning the author intended 
to convey by font du bruit’’ may seem, per- 
haps, to invite some further suggestion to- 
ward the rendering of the citation: ‘‘ Yes, I 
feel now that fame and power are boons too 
dearly bought, and that though they stir the 
soul with their tumult, yet are they both, as 
Madame de Staél has said, for the most part 
‘naught but the drapery of woe beneath a glit- 
ter of happiness.’’’—In the note to p. 108, 1. 
23, ‘‘Mon Dieu”’ is happily rendered ‘ Dear 
me.’ Is not the English ‘dear me,’ as I think 
I have seen suggested in some fugitive quarter, 
merely a corruption of the Italian ‘‘Dio mio,” 
introduced along with so many other Italian 
words and phrases in the time of Elizabeth, 
and thus more honestly the equivalent of the 
French ‘ Mon Dieu’ than appears upon the sur- 
face 

In his prefatory remarks on the etymolog- 
ical feature of the vocabulary, Mr. Fraser 
expresses views which are so sound and time- 
ly as to merit extended quotation. He sug- 
gests: ‘‘ With regard to the etymologies given 
in the Vocabulary, the editor is inclined to 
advise the teacher to make but sparing use of 
them. They are put down mainly for purposes 
of reference. A glance at the derivation of a 
word will often give a fuller insight into its 
meaning, and serve as an aid tomemory. At 
the same time, it will be well to remember 
that for beginners the study of etymology is 
useful only in so far as the student is already 
familiar with the words or language to which 
he is referred, or in so far as his study of the 
derivation is prompted by intelligent curiosi- 
ty.’’ It will be observed, however, that the 
editor has himself been unmindful of one of the 
most valid of the considerations here pre- 
sented. As with the above mentioned “ carna- 
val [It. carnova/le],’’ so in the case of a 
considerable number of other words, the only 
clue offered to the etymology is given in the 


1 Since the above was in type, I find, through the kindness 
of Dr. Bright, that this etymology is referred to by Storm, 
Englische Philologie, 1, p. 224, note 2, as suggested by Dean 
Alford, ‘ The Queen’s English,’ p. 350. 


form of their equivalents in Italian, Spanish, 
Provencal etc., languages with which begin- 
ners in French are presumably unfamiliar. 
Such etymological substitutes respond to 
neither of Mr. Fraser’s well-conceived tests : 
they neither give a fuller insight into the 
meaning nor do they serve as an aid to the 
memory. The fault is one that is common to 
nearly all the vocabularies containing abridged 
etymologies, but for that very reason is the 
more deserving of a word of reprehension. 
By being put off with the bare suggestion that 
the word carnaval has come into French 
through the Italian, the young student’s ety- 
mological curiosity is only balked and de- 
frauded. He reasonably suspects that the 
word, after all, is from the Latin, with which 
language he is freshly acquainted, and between 
which and the French he is interested in 
establishing, to his own profit and satisfaction, 
the much vaunted connection. In this particu- 
lar case he would be as much gratified to 
learn, or to find his guess confirmed, ‘that 
carnaval is from the Latin carnem and vale, 
‘farewell to flesh,’ as he is now disappointed 
at being confronted with nothing but the Italian 
equivalent of the word. Let the pupil then, 
wherever possible, be referred directly to the 
Latin for his etymology. In the case of loan- 
words the formula might easily be added, 
‘*through the Italian”’ or ‘‘ through the Span- 
ish.’’ At this stage much in the way of 
phonetic, morphological and historical exact- 
ness may profitably be sacrificed to a simple 
presentation of the broadest facts of kinship 
and descent. Thus, Fr. jovia/ will be sugges- 
tively referred to Lat. Jovia/em, rather than, as 
here, to It. gioviale ; récolte to Lat. recollecta 
rather than to It. racco/ta; réussite to réussir 
(the Lat. etymology of which is given) rather 
than to It. riuscita; soldat to Latin solidum, 
*solidatum, rather than to It. soldato; sombre 
to Lat. sué-umbra rather than to Sp. sombra. 
Even in words of non-Latin origin, such a plan 
may generally be followed to advantage: e. g, 
Fr. race will be referred to O. H. G. reiza ‘a 
line’ (of which the meaning, at least, is sugges- 
tive) rather than to It. razza. 

On still another point pertaining to the ety- 
mologies the editor lays himself open to criti- 
cism. The statement is made that ‘‘the form 
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given as etymology is that from which the 
word has actually come, so that the student 
need not be surprised at finding a Latin nomi- 
native in one place and its accusative in 
another.’’ But in the application of this un- 
exceptionable rule, the editor apparently pro- 
ceeds on the principle that all words are 
derived from the Latin nominative, unless a 
shifting of the accent or some phonetic require- 
ment evidently calls for an oblique form. 
Accordingly no words whatever of the Latin 
first or second declension are referred to the 
accusative. Thus, while absent, acteur, action, 
activité are all connected with the accusative 
on account of the accent, absence, accent, acte, 
actuel, being under no such durance, are 
referred to the nominative. It would be inter- 
esting to know how the editor undertakes to 
justify himself in so unprecedented a position. 


Entering somewhat more into detail, but 
without touching upon the difficult or doubtful 
etymologies, of which there are naturally not 
a few in so long a list, a number of slight in- 
consistencies or errors may call for mention: 
accueillir is referred to ‘‘ L. ad+collegere for 
colligere’’ (why collegere?)—commande is 
referred to ‘‘ commander, L. commendare,’’ 
but commander to ‘‘L. commandere, or com- 
mandare ;’’—dessous is given as a compound 
of des+sous, instead of de+sous, and so other 
words with prefix de before s, where s is 
doubled merely to preserve its surdity (in res- 
sembler etc. a similar inadvertence is avoided) ; 
—i/ is derived from t//ud (which gave O. Fr. 
el, cf. tl/os, els, instead of from t/lic;— 
maintenant ‘now’ is not the pres. part. of 
maintenir, but a new compound of main and 
tenant; paravent is a compound of the im- 
perative para and vent, not of ‘“‘parer+a+ 
vent;’’—under poser, L. pausare* is said 
to come from L. ponere, but pausare and 
ponere are entirely distinct words ;—proche is 
correctly referred to L. propius,* while its 
derivative prochain is connected with proxi- 
manus ;*—for promettre is given L. promettere ; 
for remettre, L. remittere. 


Under ‘route’ occurs a curious slip in the 
definitions, route ferrée being translated ‘ rail- 
way,’ instead of ‘stone-and-gravel road.’ 
‘Chemin ferré’ (in O. Fr. also the simple 


‘ferée,’ used as a noun) has come down in this 
sense from medizval times. Littré defines 
chemin ferré as ‘chemin formé d’un mélange 
de cailloux ou d’éclats de pierre et de sable 
graveleux, et bordé de grosses pierres.”’ 

A list of errata prefixed to the text would 
seem to promise a fully garnered aftermath of 
those perennial misprints which are general- 
ly so much more plentiful in a maiden edition 
than the willingly vigilant editor could have 
believed to be possible, and which in a foreign 
text are the more annoying because apt to be 
really misleading to the student; but a glance 
at the first few pages reveals the fact that the 
unnoted errors, while not provokingly fre- 
quent, are considerably more numerous than 
those made account of in the errata. More 
serious is the case of the vocabulary, for 
which no list of errata has been provided. 
The following, gathered incidentally from this 
part of the book, may be offered as a more or 
less complete substitute. (The catch-werd is 
prefixed in each case.) 


Ainé—aineé, read ainée; Coiffer—inter- 
change coiffé and coiffe; devoir—[L. d#, de/ 
bere] read dé [L. debere|; gourmond, read 
gourmand ; irréflexion—L. refiexionem, read 
L. reflexionem ; jovial—giovale, read gioviale; 
orchestre—Gr. read Gr. opynorpa; 
paletot—Du. palsrock, read Du. palstrock ; 
plusieurs—L. p/urotres,* read L. pluriores ;* 
porter—L. potare, read L. portare ; potence— 
asupport, read a support; rayon—L. rats, 
radius, read rais, L. radius; recherche— 
rechercer, read rechercher, réglé (for rég/é) 
—régler, read régler; rélisse (for réglisse)— 
Sp. reagliz, read Sp. regaliz; regretter—sup- 
ply the missing definition ; relief—L. rediewum* 
read L. re/evium ;* rencontre—recontrer, read 
rencontrer; rendre—rendru, read rendu; 
résédas, read réséda; réveu—read réveur; 
rosée—L. roceidus, read L. roscidus; terrasse 
—It. ferazzo, read It. ferrazzo; volupteun— 
read voluptueux. 

Paper, type and binding are good, and the 
make-up of the book in every way handy and 
attractive. Let us have more French texts as 
faithfully edited and externally as comely. 


H. A. Topp. 
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Das hihere Schulwesen Schwedens und des- 
| ‘practical’ interests, having joined hands, now 
_ live peaceably under the same roof, each 
_ sharing something with the other, and each 


sen Reform in modernem Sinne, von H. 
KLINGHARDT. Leipzig (Julius Klinghardt: 
1887). 


It is useful once in a while to cast a glance | 


at the organization of schools in those smaller 
countries whose educational system is more or 
less overlooked, not because it may not in 
many regards be significant enough, but be- 
cause, as a matter of course, it is overshadow- 
ed by that of larger nations. Mr. Klinghardt, 
himself a German teacher, and well acquainted 
with German schools and their organization, 
has made it an object in the above monograph, 
a large pamphlet of one hundred and sixty- 
eight pages, to give an account of the higher 
schools in Sweden, especially those preparing 
for the universities, which he has studied in 
detail. His book is divided into three parts, 
the first being deyoted to an account of the rel- 
ative position of classical and practical train- 
ing in the schools of Sweden; the second toa 
description of the most important features of 
their organization and work, and the third to 
an account of the general trend of education- 
al interests in Sweden, at present. 


In a brief historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of medizval schools in Sweden, where 
classical learning—as elsewere in Europe—was 
of paramuunt importance, into the schools of 
the present day, Klinghardt shows how a 
gradual recognition of the claims of modern 
science and modern languages has remodeled 
the old system in a measure not yet paralleled 
in Germany. According to him, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Sweden hold three different stations 
on the same line of development, Italy remain- 
ing nearest the medizval model, Germany oc- 
cupying a central position, and Sweden being 
farthest advanced in the line of modern 
reform. 


Thus, in Italy, the classical Gymnasium, 
which excludes even the study of modern 
languages, is almost omnipotent in the field 
of higher education. Germany, again, has at 
least organized and developed, by the side of 
its classical Gymnasium, where one modern 
language has been introduced, a _ so-called 
Real-Gymnasium, which, however, has not 
yet been placed on a full parity with its sister 
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school. In Sweden, finally, classical and 


yielding something to the other. 

In brief, the higher schools of Sweden, that 
is, those preparing boys for the university, 
generally recognize, in their upper classes, 
three ‘“‘lines’’ of study, viz. a classical, where 
both Greek and Latin are required; a Latin; 
where Greek is exchanged for English, and a 
practical (‘‘rea/-dinie’’), where neither Greek 
nor Latin is required. The full course of ele- 
mentary instruction comprises nine years of 
study. During the first three years the studies 
(Religion, Swedish, German, Mathematics, 
Natural Science, History and Geography, 
Writing and Drawing) are precisely the same 
for all students. Then they diverge more or 
less definitely; some subjects, as Religion, 
Swedish, French, German, History, Philos- 
ophy, being yet, with little difference, common 
to all, while more special studies receive great- 
er or absolute attention on different lines of 
study. Thus, for instance, Latin, which begins 
in the fourth year, in the classical line, is car- 
ried through six years, eight hours per week 
(or seven, during the last year), and Greek, 
which begins in the sixth year, is studied dur- 
ing four years, five and six hours per week ; 
while, on the other hand, Mathematics and 
Natural philosophy, which in the fourth year 
become more a specialty on the practical or 
scientific line, are carried through four years, 
altogether thirteen hours per week (on the 
other lines five hours per week), and Chemist- 
ry two years, two and three hours a week, and 
so on. 

An American will easily recognize in this 
organization of the Swedish schools something 
of the principles that are adopted in the under- 
graduate department of our State Universities 
generally, with their classical, literary and 
scientific courses, only with this material dif- 
ference that, outside of definite courses, the 
Swedish schools do not recognize the elective 
system so characteristic of our institutions, and 
that Latin may there be left out entirely, while 
here it is generally required, at least in the 
entrance examination. Yet the schools of 
Sweden here referred to, though in their scope 
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nearly comparable with our under-graduate 
departments, are modestly called “elementary 
schools,’’ and as things now are in Sweden a 
graduate of the practical line is excluded from 
a university career unless he passes an exam- 
ination in Latin. A strong movement against 
this regulation is now on foot, a movement 
earnestly resisted, however, by a large body 
of educators. Klinghardt, in reviewing this 
conflict, thinks the time is approaching when 
both the classical languages will be relegated 
to the University. 

Aside from the concessions made to the re- 
quirements of the ‘‘modern spirit,’’ there are 
other characteristic traits of the Swedish 
schools that Klinghardt finds admirable, such 
as the introduction of instruction in technical 
and manual arts, the obligatory attendance on 
gymnastic and military exercises, (both, as a 
rule, led ina very systematical and thorough 
manner by officers detailed from the regular 
army), the proposed hygienic superintendence 
of the schools, the control of the final exami- 
nations by regularly appointed professors of the 
university and invited ‘‘examination-witness- 
es,’’ the election of teachers mainly by their 
future colleagues, the opening up of the 
universities to both sexes, and still other 
features. 

Although Klinghardt’s report is written 
chiefly from a German point of view, yet his 
comparisons and statistics are not without 
interest even to an American reader, and may 
serve as an instructive contribution to the his- 
tory of that conflict between classical and 
‘practical’ training which agitates our day. 


HJALMAR EDGREN. 
State University of Nebraska. 


Giordano Bruno, an Essay by THOMAS Da- 
vipson in Judea, 1886. pp. 414 and 
426. 

The above Essay is written from the point of 
view of a passionate admirer of the great 

Italian philosopher. A considerable portion, 


after a very faint outline of the life of Bruno, . 


is occupied with a statement of the essayist’s 
views concerning the condition of the human 
mind and of humanity in general. He finds 
both to be in a distressing condition. The im- 


provement effected since the darkest periods 
of history is but slight, but among those who, 
by their efforts or example, have contributed 
to this improvement, are the ‘‘two inspired 
prophets ’’—Socrates and Giordano Bruno. 

The exposition which follows of Bruno’s 
philosophy is clearly and vigorously presented 
but characterized at times by unnecessary feel- 
ing. The presentation of Bruno’s leading phi- 
losophical idea, the unity of God and of Na- 
ture with its consequences, is clearly made, 
and the author does well in emphasizing the 
fact, for it is in the announcement of such 
theories,—theories which show him to have 
been the precursor of Spinoza, Descartes, and 
Leibnitz,—that Bruno’s chief importance lies : 
Giordano Bruno must be considered the first 
of modern philosophical pantheists. Although 
Mr. Davidson’s attitude towards Bruno is one 
of passionate admiration and sympathy, he 
leaves much unsaid concerning his author that 
would have been eminently interesting. We 
should, for instance, have expected the es- 
sayist to refer with special pleasure to 
Bruno’s ideas concerning the proper condition 
of the mind for the investigation of truth :— 
‘* Chi vuol perfettamente giudicare deve saper 
spogliarsi de la consuetudine di credere, 
deve l’una e l’altra contradittoria esistamare 
egualmente possibile, e dismettere afatto 
quell’affezione di cui é imbibeto da nativita.’’ 
(‘De l’infinito Universo e Mondi’: opp. Ital. II. 
84). 

Again, students of Bruno will be surprised 
to find his ideas concerning nature and phys- 
ical science so lightly touched upon, although 
the impulse which the philosopher gave to the 
study of nature is properly considered one of 
his chief titles to honor. With Bruno, nature 
was but ‘‘the garment of God,”’ all that he 
saw or conceived was either the ‘‘ zafura na- 
turans”’ or the “ natura naturata,”’ and in all 
there was the one essential Unity. 

On the other hand, it may be asked whether 
the author’s intense admiration for the philos- 
opher has not carried him in some directions 
farther than the facts would warrant. His 
statements concerning Bruno’s relation to 
physical science seem at least somewhat exag- 
gerated, while the general claim he makes 


' for his author cannot but appear more or less 
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forced. The position of Giordano Bruno in 
the development of human thought is as hon- 
orable as it is assured, and stands in no need 
of extrinsic adornment. It may very safely be 
left to stand upon its merits. The ardent 
appreciation and passionate praise of his auth- 
or, expressed by the essayist, are very natural 
in one who evidently finds in the martyr some 
of his own ideals, but it is unfortunate that the 
manner of expression has taken so sweeping 
and uncompromising a form as inevitably to 
excite opposition. True, it is impossible to 
consider the career of the great Italian with- 
out feeling in him an interest of the warmest 
kind. One of the most striking personalities 
of his times (1548-1600), times so pregnant with 
thought and deed; the enunciator of ideas 
which were startling in their boldness and 
originality, at war with the authorities educa- 
tional and spiritual around him, a wanderer 
over Europe for two and twenty years, study- 
ing and teaching at Rome, Genoa, Paris, Ox- 
ford, Wittenberg, Venice; honored here, 
persecuted there ; constantly striving to estab- 
lish some truth of his own or to overturn some 
error he encountered; his long and dreary 
captivity of seven years, doubly irksome to a 
spirit so active aud restless as his; the mem- 
orable trial before the Inquisition, with his 
proud taunt ‘‘ maggior timore provate voi nel 
pronunciar la sentenza contro di me, che non 
io nel riceverla,’? upon hearing the sentence 
of death passed upon him ‘‘ut quam clement- 
tissimé et citra sanguinis effusionem punire- 
tur,’’ which was the delieate formula implying 
burning at the stake,—all these things, with 
his heroic bearing at the scene of the martyr- 
dom (surrounded by a mocking, jeering crowd) 
contribute to make Giordano Bruno a subject 
of surpassing interest and one of the most 
striking characters in the long roll of those 
whom Italy offers for our study and admi- 
ration. 

As a point arising incidentally in Mr. David- 
son's essay, it may be observed that admirers 
of Pascal will find it difficult to accept, as a 
fitting allusion to the great thinker, the ex- 
pression: ‘‘ poor, timid, sentirnental Pascal.”’ 

Students of Shakespeare will be interested 
in being reminded by Mr. Davidson, that there 
is reason for thinking that the play of ‘‘Hamlet”’ 


may have been written under the influence of 
the author’s acquaintance with Bruno’s works, 
especially the comedy ‘// candelajo.’ The 
two plays, as Mr. Davidson points out, show 
certain passages which have a marked resem- 
blance: for example Polonius asks Hamlet, 
‘‘what do you read,my lord ?”’ to which Hamlet 
answers, ‘‘ Words, words, words.’’ In Bruno’s 
‘ Candelajo,’ Manfurio asks the pedant, Octav- 
io, ‘‘What is the matter with your verses?’’ To 
which Octavio replies, ‘‘ Letters, syllables, dic- 
tion, and speech, parts near and parts remote.”’ 
Hamlet says, ‘‘there is nothing either good 
or bad, but thinking makes it so.’’ Bruno 
says, ‘‘ Taken absolutely, nothing is imperfect 
or evil: only in relation to something else 
does it seem so, and what is evil to one is 
good to another.’’ Hamlet, after soliloquizing 
to himself thus: ‘‘ For if the sun breeds mag- 
gots in a dead dog, being a God kissing car- 
rion,’’ suddenly breaks off, and says to Polon- 
ius, ‘‘ Have youadaughter?’’ Polonius replies, 
‘‘T have, my lord.”” Hamlet says, ‘‘ Let her 
not walk i’ the sun: conception is a blessing, 
but as your daughter may conceive—.”” These 
words have no meaning till we know Bruno’s 
doctrine that “the sun and man beget man 
(Sol et homo generant hominem).”’ Further- 
more, we know ‘that Bruno taught for two 
years (1586-1588) at Wittenberg, the very 
university where Hamlet and his friends are 
said to have studied. We know, moreover, 
that about that time several young Englishmen 
and Scotchmen studied at Wittenberg; and, 
among these, Shakespeare may have found 
the prototype of his too curiously thinking 
Hamlet.’’ The reader may also be reminded 
of Bruno’s residence in England, perhaps the 
happiest period of his stormy life, his presen- 
tation at the English court and residence in 
London and Oxford (1583-1586). During these 
years he was a prominent figure and nothing 
is more natural than that he should have made 
the acquaintance of the poet. 

While Mr. Davidson’s essay cannot be said 


to add to our knowledge of Bruno, he has 


done well in presenting in a popular manner 
one of the most striking and interesting figures 
of modern times. 

T. McCase. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


The Beilage zum Jahresbericht des Real- 
gymnasiums zu Barmen, Ostern 1887, contains 
two articles by Dr. W. Miinch which are also 
of interest in America: ‘Die Pflege der deut- 
schen Aussprache’ and ‘ Der Declamation an 
den héheren Schulen’. Dr. Miinch is certainly 
right in demanding from the instruction in 
higher schools that the pronunciation should 
be adjusted as nearly as possible to the sounds 
of the present German ‘Schriftsprache ’, and 
we fully agree with him that distinctness of pro- 
nunciation both of vowels and consonants 
should be insisted upon. If he expects, how- 
ever, that this ideal German is ever to be spoken 
throughout Germany, if he makes this ques- 
tion, which every conscientious teacher at pre- 
sent solves as best he can, a national issue, his 
position must be regarded as more or less un- 
tenable. It would indeed beasorry case, if 
all Germans were to be compelled to conform 
to a single norm of speech, just as they have 
now to wear a given military uniform; and it 
would seem to be still more reprehensible to 
wish to sacrifice to the euphuistic predilections 
of a few purists (who probably never had to 
endure the tedious monotony of a language 
spoken by all alike) the historical and tradition- 
al rights of the various German dialects. For 
it is precisely the variety of shade and coloring 
in the dialects which constitutes the surest 
sign of the inexhaustible vitality of the German 
language. Dr. Miinch’s remarks on declama- 
tion, which display the finest understanding of 
the musical beauties of poetry as well as wide 
experience, are suited to command the hearti- 
est approval. 


Among the recent publications of the Univer- 
sity Press of Cambridge are two neat text- 
books, both edited by Rev. H. A. Bull: 
La Canne de Jonc of Alfred de Vigny and Za 
Bataille de Dames, comedy by Scribe and Le- 
gouvé. The notes are given with especial 
reference to the explanation of French syntax, 
and offer an excellent introduction and incen- 
tive to further work on the part of the student. 
The merit of presenting, in each case, an 
interesting text adds much to the attractive- 
ness of these volumes. 
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On various occasions we have pointed out 
the value of Grimm’s Mirchen as first reading 
for beginners in German. Their style pre- 
sents a most happy combination of the simple 
classical ‘ Schriftsprache’ with many elements 
of colloquial German, and if properly treated 
by the teacher, their contents is quite as charm- 
ing for older as for younger students. Hitherto 
no edition containing not only these tales, 
which are known and enjoyed everywhere, 
but also other short pieces commending them- 
selves by variety of style and subject-matter, 
has been available. This want has recently 
been met by an exquisite selection of such 
material, made by Charles P. Otis, Ph. D., 
and published by Henry Holt & Co. As was 
to be expected from Dr. Otis, the introduction 
is written with great skill, showing a thorough 
knowledge of the subject and a wide acquaint- 
ance with the ‘ Marchenliteratur.’ The ‘notes’ 
are prepared with much diligence and care, 
and the references to Whitney’s Grammar and 
the author’s ‘Elementary German’ will be 
welcomed by teachers who use these books. 
An excellent vocabulary, in addition to the 
notes, equips the student with all that is neces- 
sary for preparation. We hope that this 
edition of Grimm’s Marchen may soon be 
followed by an equally good publication of 
various long-needed German texts. 


A book of similar commendable nature is 
the edition of ‘Fabeln und Erzahlungen von 
Lessing und Gellert’ by Karl Breul, M.A., Ph. 
D., issued in the Pitt Press Series. Like 
Grimm’s Marchen it is well adapted as a first 
reader, on account of the simplicity of style 
and the interesting variety of subjects. Since 
most of the students of German will later on 
read Lessing’s: more difficult prose, it is well 
for them even at this early stage to become 
acquainted with some of the characteristics of 
his style. The selections from Gellert’s 
‘Fabeln und Erzahlungen’ are doubtless a 
novelty to the English reader, as well as an 
enrichment of the available easy literature for 
beginners. From a literary point of view they 
represent very well the perfection of expres- 
sion, the correctness and ease of versification, 
which the German language had _ attaingd 
before the classics. Though the ‘notes’ are 
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written with all the accuracy and thorough- 
ness which makes English school editions of 
German authors asa rule far superior to our 
American texts, we have noticed a few omis- 
sions. Thus, for example, it would seem that 
the expression ‘sich vermessen’ should have 
been explained, since the student will often be 
puzzled by its various applications. 


Professor Albin Putzker, of the University 
of California, sends us a lecture on Goethe, 
which has in view to win new friends for the 
poet among those who are not yet acquainted 
with him. Written in spirited English, the 
lecture gives a short biographical sketch of the 
great man, and characterizes con amore and 
with enthusiasm several of his works. 


An important aid to lay students of Dante 
who are as yet unfamiliar with Italian, is offer- 
ed by Mr. Thomas Davidson’s translation of 
Scartazzini’s Handbook to Dante (Boston, Ginn 
& Co., 1887). The translator has added to the 
original matter foot-notes designed to correct 
the statements or supplement the views of the 
author, who sometimes errs on the side of par- 
tiality for his ideal of the poet. The general 
plan of the work, now first brought to the ac- 
quaintance of English readers, remains un- 
changed: Part I. is devoted to the life of 
Dante, a bibliography of the sources being pre- 
fixed and the three periods of the poet’s career 
treated in as many chapters. Part II. deals 
with his works, opening with a bibliography of 
the Divine Comedy and minor productions, 
followed by chapters entitled ‘The Life in the 
Works,’ ‘The Minor Works’ and ‘The 
Comedy.’ Mr. Davidson’s citations of pas- 
sages from the Divine Comedy given in the 
original Italian or borrowed from Longfellow’s 


Translation, his completion of Scartazzini’s - 


bibliographies, and his discussion of disputed 
points, serve as a running criticism to the text 
and form with it a manual which may be made 
to fill a very useful place. 


‘ An Introduction to the study of Provengal ’ 
by Darcy Butterworth Kitchin, B. A., has just 
been issued from the press of Williams and 
Norgate (12mo, pp. 143). It consists of three 
parts: Book I. The Literature of Provence 
(22 pp.); Book II. The Language of Provence 


(38 pp.); Book III. Selections: Prose and 
Poetry (53 pp.); to which are added a glossary, 
select Provengal bibliography and _ index. 
The book is avowedly a compilation, in the 
main, from Bartsch’s ‘Grundriss’ and ‘ Chres- 
tomathie,’ all of the reading selections being 
taken from the latter, and the data of Diez’s 
grammar being “ corrected in matters of detail 
by the 7ab/eau Sommaire’’ contained therein. 
Unfortunately for the credit of the compiler, 
the first and easiest selection for reading, 
chosen ‘because its simplicity makes it a 
fitting vehicle for elementary grammatical 
notes,’’ has been accompanied by a face to 
face translation, ‘‘mainly designed to avoid 
unprofitable recourse to the vocabulary.”’ 
This so-called ‘translation’ is so unblushing- 
ly full of blunders as to make it read like one 
of those exercises in erroneous constructions 
intended for correction by the student. Thus, 
at the very beginning (p. 68, 1. 1), the sentence 
‘*Guillems de Cabestaing si fo us cavaliers de 
l’encontrada de Rossillon que confinava ab 
Cataloigna’’ is mistranslated ‘‘. . . was a 
cavalier of the country of Rossillon, which 
borders on Catalonia.’’ This should read: 
. . . of the region of Rossillon [without comma] 
which bordered on C.’’ (Bartsch defines ev- 
contrada as contrée, and this apparently proved 
misleading ; somewhat further on, p. 70 1. 33, 
occur the words : Mout en fo grans dols e grans 
tristessa per fotas las encontradas, and as 
from the connection it seems incongruous to 
translate the words italicized ‘through all 
countries,’ they are quietly suppressed.)—At I. 
9, if the compiler had not been so careful to 
‘‘avoid unprofitable recourse’ to his own 
translation of Bartsch’s vocabulary, he would 
have discovered, under joves, that ‘‘ la dompna 
q’era joves e gaja’’ means not ‘“‘the lady, who 
was joyous and gay,’’ but ‘‘who was young 
(juvenis) and gay.’’ But let us offer free rein 
to the translator’s imagination by quoting the 
entire sentence: E’n Guillems de Cabestaing 
si amava la dompna per amor, e chantava de 


_lieis e’n fazia sas chanssons, e la dompna q’era 


joves e gaja e gentils e bella si// volia ben 
major que a ren del mon, e fon dich a’n 
Raimon de Castel-Rossillon; which is trans- 
lated: ‘‘And Lord William of Cabestaing 
loved the lady, and sang of her, and made her 
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the subject of his songs. And the lady, who 
was joyous and gay, noble and beautiful, 
desired virtue for herself rather than any- 
thing in the world, and had it told to Lord 
Raimon of Castel-Rossilion.”” The rendering 
of the words italicized is obviously mere 
groping guess-work, and entirely perverts 
the sense of the passage. The original reads: 
‘‘and the lady, who was young and gay, and 
high-born and beautiful, “kewise loved him 
(Cabestaing) better than aught in the world 
(wished to him greater good than to aught in 
the world, cf. It. g/i voleva bene), and it (the 
fact of her love) was told to Lord Raimon of 
Castel-Rossillon. One more example, out of 
a number, willbe of interest. On p.71,1.1, ‘‘e 
lui en menet en preison”’ (Fr. emmena en 
prison) is translated ‘‘and put him on account 
of it in prison.’”’ It is needless to proceed 
with this precious exhibit. Mr. Kitchin has 
evidently mistaken his subject; he would 
succeed admirably with an edition of ‘Pro- 
vencal as She is Translated.’ 

As a whole, however, the book has been so 
carefully copied: from its sources as to make 
it, if one can overlook the ‘independent’ con- 
tributions of the compiler, a fairly satisfactory 
text-book for beginners. 


The recent session of the Amherst Summer 
School of Languages, at Amherst, Mass., was 
pronounced the most successful ever held 
there. The attendance was larger than in 
preceding years, and the progress made by 
some of the members was really remarkable. 
Fspecially for those who, like the writer, may 
have been familiar only with college and uni- 
versity training, it is difficult to appreciate the 
value of such a school without having been 
present in person and thus brought under 
subjection to its predominating influence. 
The method followed in teaching has been 
well described by Prof. Montague in a recent 
number of the Academy (vol. I, no. 8). All 
that is good and wholesome in the natural 
method was adopted, but thorough drill in 
grammar and translation was not neglected. 
In any case, there was very little disposition 
to emphasize differences of opinion as to 
methods, every teacher seeming to be imbued 
with the sentiment voiced by Prof. Fezandié 


in his opening talk, that after all there is but ove 
method and that is the method which teaches. 
In German and French there were in pro- 
gress at the same time three classes each, in as 
many different grades, so that students had 
the choice and opportunity of following classes 
suited totheir special needs. In addition, there 
were at the boarding-clubs separate tables at 
which either German or French was spoken 
exclusively, so that altogether students could 
spend from six to eight hours daily, so to say, 
in a pervading atmosphere of French or 
+German. In the afternoon there was a lecture 
in German, French, or English, and the even- 
ings were given up to social enjoyments. One 
of the principal features of the German depart- 
ment was the exposition of the use of the pre- 
positions in German, by Prof. Siedhof. His 
manner of presenting the subject was eminent- 
ly clear and satisfactory. A more delightful 
spot for a summer school could scarcely be 
chosen and, considering its aims, the institu- 
tion approached as nearly to the ideal of an 
academy of languages as is well possible. The 
five weeks of the session passed only too 
swiftly, and when the time for separation came, 
it found the members under the control of a 
prevailing sentiment of satisfaction at having 
been in attendance at the school and hope of 
meeting there again next summer. It is a 
pleasure to reflect that other summer schools 
are doubtless to be congratulated upon 
similar gratifying results for the past season. 


A Scandinavian bibliography for the year 
1886, compiled by Dr. Heinrich Lenk of 
Vienna, is printed in the ‘ Central Organ fiir die 
Interessen des Realschulwesens,’ No. 18, xv. 
Jahrg. [Berlin, 5. Mai 1887.] It contains the 
most important issues in: I. Old Norse, includ- 
ing Old Danish, Old Swedish and Faeroese ; 
Il. the grammar, lexicography and literary 
history of the modern Scandinavian languages 
—Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish. Articles 
in periodicals are omitted. There are in all 
ninety titles, of which one sixth are German, 
and but a single one, Sweet’s Icelandic Primer, 
is English. 


The Appendix to Harrison and Baskervill’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
which consists of ‘An Outline of Anglo-Saxon 
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Grammar,’ may now be obtained of the 
publishers, separately paged and bound in 
neat form. Nochange has been made in the 
matter, or in its distribution, but the practical 
use of the treatise, which must hitherto have 
been slight, is now properly facilitated. 
Whatever be the right of existence of this 
compilation of the skeleton facts of Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar by the side of more organical- 
ly constructed works, it has surely failed of its 
chief purpose in being hid away in the remote 
corner of a special lexicon of the poetic litera- 
ture. 


The ‘Sixth Annual Report of the Dante 
Society ’ (Cambridge, John Wilson and Son, 
May 3, 1887) will be specially welcome to 
lovers of Dante Science. ‘‘The event of the 
past year,’’ says the Secretary, ‘‘of the most 
interest to the Society, is the completion of 
Prof. Fay’s ‘Concordance of the Divine Com- 
media,’’’ which will be printed as rapidly as 
possible by the Association. All students of 
the foema sacrato are solicited to send in sub- 
scriptions, that the expense of printing this 
volume of eight to nine hundred pages may be 
covered. The price in cloth binding will be 
$10 a copy. Address: Mr. John Woodbury, 
to Tremont St., Boston; or Professor E. A. 
Fay, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Besides this important announcement, the 
Report tells us that Mr. W. C. Lane’s “‘ biblio- 
graphical Contribution to the Bulletin of 
Harvard University, entitled: ‘The Dante 
Collections in the Harvard College and Boston 
Public Library,’ has reached the letter ‘G’ in 
the second part, which is devoted to books on 
Dante, his works, life and times.’’ The same 
author gives us a Dante Bibliography for the 
year 1886, which is printed as an Appendix to 
the Report, containing one hundred and 
twenty-three titles, of which those are starred 
that are in the Harvard College Library. A 
second appendix contains a note, reprinted 
from the Circular of the publisher, Signor 
Barbéra (Florence), on the first edition of the 
Comment of Benvenuto da Imola. 


In connection with Professor Storm’s French 
Dialogues, reviewed in these columns, (cf. 
June number, pp. 162-3) his’ opinion of the 


practical teaching of language may be of inter- 
est to our readers. The following extracts 
are made from a recent letter: ‘As in my 
Englische Philologie, 1 make the living 
speech the starting-point of language teaching 
***, My opinion is that grammar should be 
reduced to a minimum, and that the rest 
should be left to practice. But to give such 
practice as is wanted, ordinary readers are not 
sufficient ; we want specially arranged texts. 
To give groups of grammatical examples and 
idioms in natural connections and dialogues 
from every-day life, is the most practical form.”’ 


We have received the circular of the Zezt- 
schrift fiir Vergleichende Litteratur-Ge- 
schichte, edited by Prof. Max Koch (Marburg, i. 
H.) and published by August Hettler (Berlin, ~ 
S. W. 29). The contents of the first four 
numbers (including March, 1887) are exceed- 
ingly interesting and important for modern 
language ‘teachers, and the journal gives 
promise of filling a gap hitherto sadly felt by 
workers in literary history. We heartily re- 
commend it to our readers. Price, 14 marks 
per year. We would call attention at the 
same time, to another important publication 
by the same Berlin house: Vierteljahresschrift 
Jiir Kultur und Litteratur der Renaissance, 
edited by Professor Ludwig Geiger (Univ. of 
Berlin), which is now in its second year. The 
character of this journal, so far, makes it 
almost indispensable to the student of modern 
literature. Price, 16 marks per year. 


The ‘Canadian Institute’? has formed a 
‘“* Philological Section,’’ the object of which is 
to keep together those who are interested in 
language-study. The chairman of the Section 
is the Rev. Dr. J. F. McCurdy (formerly of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary N. J.), Lectur- 
er on Oriental Literature in University College ; 
the Secretary, Professor Geo. E. Shaw, of 
Toronto. 


From Dhi Fonetik Titcher we learn that a 
statute for the establishment of an Honor 
School of Modern Languages has been enacted 
by the Hebdomadal Council of the University 
of Oxford (England). According to this new 
law, a candidate may offer as his principal 
subject any one of the following languages: 
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English, German, French, Spanish, Irish or 
Welsh. The examination in each case will 
include the different periods of the history of 
the language. 


The May number of 7he Academy (Geo. A. 
Bacon, editor, Syracuse) contains three arti- 
cles by modern language teachers: ‘ Poetry in 
the School Room,’ by Dr. Francis B. Gum- 
mere (Haverford College, Pa.), whose review 
of Mayor’s ‘Chapters on English Metre’ was 
given in the last number of the NotEs; ‘The 
Educational value of the study of French in 
High Schools,’ by Dr. Alphonse N. Van Daell, 
Director of Modern Languages in the Boston 
High Schools, and ‘The Principal Parts of 
French Verbs’ by C. Spanhoofd, teacher of 
French and German in St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. The October number of this 
journal contains ‘The Teaching of Modern 
Languages’ by Henry R. Lang, of the Swain 
Free School, and ‘German Pronunciation,’ by 
Mr. Spanhoofd. 


Material is rapidly growing for the con- 
venient study of Old French, and one of the 
most indefatigable workers in adapting texts 
to practical use by putting them in convenient 


grammatical, and cross-references explanatory 
of the text. The book is thus complete in 
itself and furnishes a good introduction to Old 
French Prose, besides giving a pretty clear 
idea of Joinville’s interesting Chronigue. It 
is gratifying to be able to state in this connec- 
tion that in less than two years from the time 
of its publication (cf. MopERN LANGUAGE 
Notes, vol. I. p. 56), Prof. Clédat’s ‘Gram- 
maire Elémentaire de la vieille langue fran- 
¢aise’ has passed into a second edition. This 
is a reprint, with the exception of a few changes 
proposed especially by Professors Chabaneau 
and Stimming. 


In a little pamphlet called Die Ehre in 
den Liedern der Troubadours Prof. Settegast, 


_ of Leipzig, has collected many bits of informa- 


shape and furnishing them with the necessary | 


grammatical and lexicographical apparatus, 
is the young professor of Romance Languages 
at the Faculty of Letters of Lyons (France), 
Mr. L. Clédat. It is only a few months since 
he published his ‘ Morceaux choisis des auteurs 
francais du moyen 4ge,’ which is destined, in 
part at least, to supplant the unsatisfactory 
collection of Bartsch, and now before us lies a 
cheap little volume (18mo) of about a hundred 
and fifty pages, entitled ‘ Extraits de la Chroni- 
que de Joinville, précédés d’une introduction 
grammaticale et suivis d’un glossaire’ (Paris, 
Garnier Fréres). The grammatical introduc- 
tion, with observations on the dialect, covers 
twenty pages; the text, a hundred and ten; 
the glossary, thirty-five. An appendix follows, 
in which supplementary extracts of Joinville 
are given, so that the French pupil may thus 
have in neat compass all of this author that is 
required in the programme de licence 2s lettres 
which went into effect in France on the first of 
July of this year. Scattered through the 
volume are numerous foot-notes, historical and 
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_of chivalry. Chivalry had two periods: 


tion that students of Provengal literature will 
be glad to see brought together within so small 
acompass ‘The point which the author wishes 
to bring out is that the conception of honor lies 
at the bottom of Provengal poetry: this he 
proceeds to show, stopping at every step to 
strengthen his arguments and illustrate his 
meaning by numerous and well-chosen ex- 
amples. 

The idea of honor, he says, is an outgrowth 
the 


_ first, whose exponent was the oldest type of 


the chanson de geste, and especially the Song 
of Roland, lasted until the crusades; the 


_ second ended with chivalry itself, soon after 


the wars of the Albigeois. In the first period, 
honor is purely a family matter: every 
member of a race is honored or disgraced by 
the conduct of every other member. The 
second period, which begins with the forma- 
tion of society by the widening of woman’s 
sphere, is the one we have to consider: the 


conception of honor peculiar to this epoch is 
best expressed in the songs of the trouba- 


service can be distinguished: 


dours. 
The fundamental 
poems is that of service. 


idea in all Provengal 
Three kinds of 
service to 
masters, service to ladies, and service to God. 


_ Service to masters is expressed in the sirventes. 


It was the duty of the poet to glorify the 
master who supported him, and this honor of 
the master reflected on the poet. Both duty 
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and interest, then, moved the vassal to make 
his lord famous: not only was the master 
praised, he was incited (when occasion re- 
quired) to do better, and was warned against 
losing his honor. During the lifetime of a 
lord the poet limited his praise of him to a few 


lines of every poem, generally at the end; this | 


praise usually consisted of rather a vague 
statement to the effect that he was the best 
knight in the world. But no sooner did the 
master die than he was made the subject of 
entire poems, which set forth his virtues and 
achievements. Poets were, however, not 
satisfied with praising men who did well, and 
inciting them to do better: they were especial- 
ly fond of blaming those who did ill. Writers 
made a great point of being able to distinguish 
good from bad, and it is in these songs of dis- 
approbation that we can best get at their 
ideas of morality. We find that two qualities 
are indispensable in a lord, kindness and 
courage: kindness is best shown by generosi- 
ty to vassals, courage is necessary in resenting 
all encroachments on one’s territory. 

More interesting than the sivventes are the 
cansos, which treat of service to ladies; for 
while the relations of master and man are 
natural and are common to other races, the 
relation expressed in Provengal amatory poet- 
ry is peculiar to those literatures that drew 
their inspiration from the south of France. 
This relation is based, not on love, but on 
gallantry, which is one of the manifestations 
of the idea of honor. In fact, the camsos cor- 
respond to the sirventes in their general 
features: the lover praises his mistress, warns 
her, or blames her, as the vassal does his 
master. As in the sirventes, praise is vague 
and exaggerated; the warning is to the effect 
that if the lady continues her cruelty, the poet 
will dishonor her by leaving her and writing 
against her; the blame is for habitual harsh- 
ness, or for preferring an unworthy person to 
one who has done long service. Like master 
and vassal, the lady and her lover owe each 
other honor: the lady shows her honor to the 
admirer by kindness, the lover’s honor to his 
mistress is expressed by patient service. In 
this case, as in the other, the relation is one of 
advantage to both parties, the lady being 
honored by the lover’s songs, the poet by his 
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lady’s love and by his praise of her. The 
honor of the poet was not dependent on the 
return of his affection ; indeed, it was dishonor- 
able for the lady to reward his love except 
after years of service: but since she was, ac- 
cording to him, superior to all other women, 
the fact that he chose her and loved her was 
honor enough. Hence the importance of a 
good choice in the first place: the principal 
circumstance that influenced a poet’s choice 
was the reputation which a lady already en- 
joyed. Besides the honor arising from a well- 
bestowed love, the poet, spurred on by a 
desire to make himself worthy of his mistress, 
was able to gain honor in other ways, particu- 
larly by his verse. The merit of a poem was 
generally thought to depend on the worth of 
the lady to whose praise it was devoted. 

Service to God is similar to the other two 
kinds, except that here the nobles occupy the 
position we have hitherto seen held by the 
poet: God is the Lord of lords, and all 
earthly potentates are his vassals who owe 
him service. To restore the honor of God, 
insulted by the Turks, it is the duty of nobles 
to render service in the Crusades, in return for 
which service God will grant them honor on 
earth and admission to Paradise. Honor, 
then, is the starting-point of all three sorts of 
poems: so the law of unity is not necessarily 
violated when one and the same piece treats 
of love and politics. 


French Principia, Part III. (Harpers), is an 
introduction to French Prose Composition. 
The principles of Syntax are set forth in the 
first division of the work and the second is 
given up to exercises bearing copious—per- 
haps too copious—references to the rules of 
the first. The whole is crowded with explana- 
tions, illustrations aud a great amount of 
matter bearing more especially on the idiom- 
atic constructions and differences of the two 
languages. A double index, questions on con- 
structions, and an English-French vocabulary, 
aid to make up a valuable book for practice or 
reference. 

Another treatise on French Prose is that of 
Delbos (French Composition. London; Wil- 
liams and Norgate). It consists of a short 
grammatical introduction, followed by con- 
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nected exercises (Part I.), the proper arrange- 
ment of words in sentences being indicated by 
foot-notes. Part II. offers further exercises, of 
increasing length and difficulty. The foot- 
notes here are in explanation of idioms. A 
criticism might be offered as to the absence of 
grammatical rules and daéa. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Carl Osthaus, a graduate of the gym- 
nasium of Hildesheim, Germany, and for three 
years a student of Germanic Philology and 
History in the University of Gdéttingen, 
Germany, has been appointed Instructor in 
German in the Indiana University, in place of 


Mr. P. B. Burnet, who has been appointed to _ 
a like position in Oberlin College, Ohio. Mr. | 


Osthaus has for the the past two years taught 
in St. Louis. 


Professor George S. Atwood, formerly of 
Bowdoin College (Maine), has settled in Berlin 
with the intention of remaining for several 
years. He writes: am hard at work on 
the ‘German Particles’ (cf. MoDERN LANGU- 
AGE NOTES, I. p. 129), which I intend to make 
a very comprehensive work. It will be in 
dictionary form, will give all the different 


shades of meaning, including dialectic peculi- | 


arities, and will be supplied with abundant 
instructive quotations.”’ 


It is gratifying to learn that the subject of | 
modern languages in the University of Michi- | 
gan (Ann Arbor), has been divided into two | 
distinct departments. E. L. Walter was made | 
Professor of Romance languages and Calvin | 
Thomas, Professor of Germanic languages, at | 


the end of the last academic year. This clear 


differentiation of modern language study, is — 
one of the chief necessities of the times and | 
should be pushed for energetically by our — 


college professors generally. 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHES CENTRALBLATT I, !: Stand 
des neuphilol. Studiums wihrend der letzten 12 Jahre 
in Deutschland etc.—Stengel, E., Die Neuphilologen 
im Auslande.—RBerichte aus den Vereinen (Barmen- 
Elberfeld, Berlin, Dresden, Frankfurt a. M., Ham- 
burg, Hannover, Kénigsberg i. Pr., London, Osna- 
brtick).— Literature: English Publications, Disserta- 
tionen, Schulprogramme, Antiquar. Cataloge.—2: 
Bierbaum, J., Der fremdsprachliche Aufsatz.—Quiehl, 
C., Vortrag tiber den Anfangsunterricht im Franzisis- 
chen.—Die Neuphilologen im Auslande.—fiutersohn, 
Reform des  neusprachl. Unterrichts.—Vereins- 
berichte (Berlin, Bonn, Heidelberg, Mtinchen).— 
Literature: (Strange, Ausw. franz. u. engl. Ged.; 
Beyer, Das Lautsystem des Neufranz. ; Weischer, Cor- 
neilles Nicoméde; Elze, Grundriss der engl. Phil. ; 
Schmeding, Die jiingsten Bewegungen in der neueren 
Philol.; Lecky, England in the 18. cent.; Stephen, 
Dictionary ; Papillon, An old London Merchant; Iddes- 
leigh, Lectures).—Books received, Recent Publica- 
tions, Journals Notices, Catalogues. 


Romania 61 (XVI, 1): Meyer, P., Le roman des trois 
ennemis de l’homme par Simon.—Idem, Notice du ms. 
de l’Arsenal 5201 (I. Robert de Blois; Il. Histoire de 
Jésus-Christ et de la Vierge Marie; III: Les neuf joies 
de Notre Dame; IV. La prise de Jérusalem ou la 
vengeance de Jésus-Christ; V. Suite de la Bible de 
Guyot de Provins; VI. Adam de Suel, version du 
Pseudo-Caton (s. Nr. XIII); VII. Le Doctrinal Sau- 
vage; VIII. Chronique de Turpin; IX. Généalogie des 
rois de France; X. Les cing figes du monde, d’Adam 
a la naissance du Christ ; Combien de fois Jérusalem a 
été prise; XII. Les vers de la mort; XITI. Adam de 
Suel, version de Pseudo-Caton (s. Nr. VI); XIV. Frére 
Simon, Le roman des trois ennemis; XV. Sermons; 
XVI. Le livre de la misére de l"homme, par le diacre 
Lothier; XVII. Moralités des philosophes).—_Thomas, 
A. Lettres latines inédites de Francesco da Barberino. 
—Morel-Fatio, A., Le poéme barcelonais en Il"honneur 
de Ferdinand le Catholique.—Paris, G. Une version 
orientale du théme de All's well that ends well.—Idem, 
Sur le roman de la Charrette.—Prou, M., Etymologie 
du nom de lieu Chitry.—Meyer, P., Un nouveau ms, de 
la légende de Girart de Roussillon.—Mussafia A. et 
Levy, E., Corrections au Livre de Courtoisie.—Rec. 
Poéme moral ed. Cloetta.—Robin, E., Dictionnaire du 
patois normand en usage dans le département de 
l’Eure.—Moisy, H., Dictionnaire du patois normand.— 
Fleury, J., Essai sur le patois normand de la Hague.— 
Haillant, H., Flore populaire des Vosges.-Périodiques. 
—The Chronique contains extended obituary notice of 
M. Natalis de Wailly. 


Zs. F. NEUFRANZ. SPRACHE U. LITERATUR IX, 2: 
Hahn, G.. C., Barthélemy, Histoire de la Comédie en 
France depuis ses origines jusqu’a nos jours.—Mahren- 
holz, R., H. Morf, Zeittafel zu Vorlesungen tiber 
Moliére.—Junker, H. P., H. Koerting, Geschichte des 
franz. Romans im XVII. Jh.—Mahrenholtz, R., Du 
Bois-Reymond als Essayist tiber franz. Literatur.— 
Hartmann, K. A. M., G. Dannehl, Victor Hugo; R. 
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Lesclide, Propos de Table de Victor Hugo; Jan ten 
Brink, Litt. Schetsen en Kriticken.—@odet, Ph., Le 
mouvement littéraire de la Suisse romande en 1885 
et 1886.—Haase, A. Synt. Arbeiten.—Rambeau, A., 
Schulgrammatiken.—Scheffler, W., J. Schwab, Chres- 
tomathie francaise.—Uhlemann, E., Schmid, Anmer- 
kungen zu Corneilles Cinna.—Sallwurk, E. v., F. 
Hornemann, Zur Reform des neusprachl. Unterrichts. 
—Koschwitz, E., Mahrenholtz, Gymnasium, Real 
schule, Einheitsschule.—Miscellen, 


GIORNALE STORICO DELLA LETTERATURA ITA- 
LIANA 27 : Sandonini, All. Tassoni ed i] Sant’ U flizio.— 
Percopo, Laudi e devozioni della citta di Aquila (Cont'd) 
—De Nolhac, Petrarque et son jardin d’aprés ses notes 
inédites.—Cipolla, Nuove congetture e nuovi docu- 
menti intorno a maestro Taddeo del Branca.—Solerti, 
Anche Torquato Tasso ? 


It PROPUGNATORE 3: Di Giovanni, I documenti 
dell’ archivio de Barcellona e il ribellamento di Sicilia 
contro re Carlo nel 1282.—Pagano, Critica litteraria 
intorno alla censura di Ugo Foscolo sopra il sonetto 
di Onofrio Minzoni (verso il 1780) —Negroni, La Divina 
Commedia di Dante Alighieri, con note critiche e 
storiche del re Giovanni di Sassonia (Filalete).— 
Ciavarelli, Cariteo e le sue *Opere Volgari” (fine).— 
Foffano, La Rotta di Roncisvalle nella letteratura 
romanesca italiana del cinquecento.—Gaiter, Mal 
perverso? 0 amor perverso? osservazioni sopra una 
variante nuovamente proposta nel canto V. dell’- 
Inferno.—Frati, Di alcune poco note composizioni dei 
Rozzi di Siena. 


ARCHIV F. DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRA- 
CHEN U. LITERATUREN LXXVIII, 2.3: Arnheim, J., 
Thomas Middleton (Forts.).—Rudolph, Ad., Vier 
altnordische Lieder. Beitrag zur Eddakenntniss 
(Schluss).—Vollmer, Ad., Shakespeare und Plutarch 
(Schluss).-—Jellinghaus, H., Das Englische in seinem 
Verhiiltnisse zu den niederliindischen, niederdeutsch- 
en und jiitischen Mundarten.—Hauff, G., Lexi- 
kalisches.—Althaus, C., Elementarunterricht in der 
franzisischen Sprache. 


Zs. F. DEUTSCHE SPRACHE 1.2: Der Sammler u. 
die Seinigen, von Goethe. Mit Erliiuterungen u. 
Anmerkungen des Hrsg.’s. (Forts.).—Hauff, Gust., 
Gust. Rtimelin, Die Berechtigung der Fremdwéorter. 
—Ueber eine Akademie der deutschen Sprache.—Zu 
Goethes Gedicht: “* Der Siinger.”—War es der neun- 
zigste oder war es der einundneunzigste Geburtstag? 
—Ist es verstattet in Aufziihlungen ftir “erstens” 
auch “erstlich’? und “einmal’”’ zu setzen ?—Litera- 
ture.— Book Notices. 


BEITRAEGE (Hrsc. v. PAUL U. BRAUNE) VOL. III. 
ParT 2.—Beer, L., Der stoff des spielmannsgedichtes 
Orendel.—Slevers, E., Die Entstehung des deutschen 
Reimverses.— Bugge, S., Etymologische studien tiber 
germ. Lautverschiebung. Der gott Bragi in den 
norrénen gedichten.—@ering, H., Altnordisch v.— 
Kittredge, G. L., Zu Beowulf 107 ff. 


ZEITSCHRIFT F. DEUTSCHE PHILOLOGIE XX, 
1:—Ellinger, G., Die Waldenser und die deutsche 


Bibeltibersetzung.—Luther, P., Bestrebungen auf dem 
Gebiete der Luthergrammatik.—Kettner, G., Eine 
Quelle zu Schillers Braut vy. Messina.—Minor, P., 
Quellenstudien z. litgesch. d. 18. Jahrh. 


GERMANIA, XXXII, 2: Amina, K. v. Zur textgesch. 
des Frostupingsb6k.—Nagele, A., Zur chronologie der 
sprache Walters vy. d. Vogelw.—Walther, P., Zu 
Walther v. d. Vogelw.—Losch, Fr., Die mit dem suff. 
ni gebild. Verbalabstr. im gotischen.—Bartsch, K., Der 
Muettinger. 


ARCHIV F. LITERATURGESCHICHTE XV, 3: Hoff- 
mann, O., Herder als mitarbeiter an der Allg. d. 
Bibliothek.—Werner, R. M., Kleine Goetheana.—Wirth, 
R., Beitraege z. krit. und erkliir. Hoelderlins. 

Revue Des Partois, No. |:—I. Avertissement.— 
IT. Cledat, L., Les patois de la région lyonnaise.—IIT. 
—Philipon, E., Le dialecte bressan aux XIITe et XIVe 
siécles.—IV. Notices bibliographiques.—V. Chronique. 
2 :—I. Cledat, L., Les patois de la région lyonnaise.— 
II. Nizier du Puitspelu, Un conte en patois du com- 
mencement du siécle.—III. Joret, Ch., Randonnée, 
Minette et la roulette.—IV. M&LANGES ET TEXTES, 
Légende en patois de la Bolle (F. Brunot). Chansons 
populaires en patois de l’Aveyron (F. Fertiault). 
Chansons populaires en patois du Bois-d’Oingt (Dr. 
Gonnet). Chansons en patois de Cormaranche (Tron- 
chon), Conte populaire en patois de Germolles (Com- 
bier). La pauvre Dzone (J. Martin).—V. COMPTES- 
RENDwS, Moisy, Dictionnaire du patois normand.— 
Puitspelu, Dictionnaire étymologique du patois lyon-. 
nais.—VI. Notices bibliographiques.— VII. Chronique. 


Revue Critique, No. 33.—Desnoiresterres, G., 
Le chevalier Dorat et les poétes légers au X VIIIe 
siécle (M. Tourneux).—No. 35, Bartsch, K., Die 
Schweizer Minnesiinger, (A. Chuquet).—Giraud et 
Chevalier, Le mystére des Trois Doms (T. de L.) 
[Played at Romans in 1509]._No. 36, Gaste, A., Les 
Serments de Strasbourg, (Ch. J.). Their history, 
text and notes.—Eguilaz y Yanguas, Glosario etimolo- 
gico de las palabras espafiolas, de orfgen oriental (A. 
M. F.). Useful. 


FRANCO-GALLIA, Mai—Sarrazin, J., Paul Féval.— 
Seeger, H., Phraseologie zur Einiibung des Gebrauchs 
der franzisischen Hilfszeitwérter.—Phraseologie zur 
Eintibung des Gebrauchs der franzésischen Priiposi- 
tionen.—Korting, H., Geschichte des franzésischen 
Romans im 17. Jahrhundert, II. Band.—JuUNI.— 
Fournel, V., De J. B. Rousseau 4 André Chénier.— 


_Schmeding, G., Victor Hugo.—Mahrenholtz, R. Jean- 


Francois Regnard. Eine Lebensskizze.—Buchner, G., 
Das altfranzisische Lothringerepos.—Sallwurk, E. 
yon., Fénelon und die Litteratur der weiblichen 
Bildung in Frankreich von Claude Fleury bis Frau 
Necker de Saussure.—JULI.— Beyer, Franz, Das Laut- 
system des neufranzésischen.—AUGUST.—Zweiter 
allegemeiner deutscher neuphilolgentag. A report 
of the Association meeting at Frankfort a. M.; May 
31st, and June Ist.—SEPTEMBER.—-Ricard, A., Systeme 
de la quantité syllabique et de l’articulation des sons 
graves et des aigus.—Darmesteter, A., La vie des Mots. 
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